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L’ Envoi. 
We take our title from the heavens above, 
But not like them shall circle round the globe ; 
Only to touch at some bright spots we aim, 
Some brilliant spots to cheer life’s chequer’d scene. 
The path of Science, Literature and Art! 
’Tis broad as the blue concave o’er our head, 
And mortals vainly seek its bound to grasp. 
Yet we may gather flowers upon its edge, 
And now and then, a shining pearl beneath 
Their crystal foliage find. Some few of these 
In simple garb, yet worthy of your care, 
In each successive month we hope to bring 
To your regard. Kind reader, spurn us not! 
We promise chasteness, loftiness of thought, 
Instruction, candor, common sense and love— 
We tax your purse but little, but we wish 
To tax some leisure moments of your time, 
Some thoughts that but for us might grovel here, 
And bid them soar to higher themes than those 
Of sight and sense alone. Should you approve 
Our object, aspect, character and style, 
Your patronage we ask, that when again 
We venture forth, we may with you ‘‘ at home”’ 
A happy welcome find. CITHERA, 


One of the Ills of Human Life. 


The joys of hay-time are as follows:—After hav- 
ing cut down every foot of grass upon your grounds, 
on the most solemn assurances of the barometer, 
that there is nothing to fear—after having dragged 
the whole neighborhood for every man, woman 
and child, that love or money could procure, and 
thrust a rake or a pitchfork into the hand of every 
servant in your family, from the house-keeper to 
the scullion—after having long overlooked and an- 
imated their busy labors, and seen the exuberant 
produce turned and re-turned, under a smiling sun, 
till every blade is as dry as a bone and as sweet as 
a rose—after having exultingly counted one rising 
haycock after another, and drawn to the spot every 
seizable horse and cart, all now standing in readi- 
diness to carry home the vegetable treasure as fast 
as it can be piled—at such a golden moment as 
this, to see volume upon volume of black heavy 
clouds suddenly rising and advancing, in frowning 
columns, from the south-west, as if the sun had 
taken half the zodiac (from Leo to Aquarius) at a 
leap: they halt—they muster directly overhead ; 
at the signal of a thunder-clap, they pour down 
their contents with a steady perpendicular dis- 
charge, and continue the assault, without a mo- 
ment’s pause, till every meadow is completely got 
under, and the whole scene of action is a sw amp. 
When the enemy has performed his commission, 
by a total defeat of your hopes, when he has com- 
pletely swept the field, and scattered your whole 
party ina panic flight, he suddenly breaks up his 
forces, and quits the field; leaving you to comfort 
and amuse yourself under your loss, by gazing at 
his colours, in the shape of a beautiful rainbow, 
which he displays in his rear.— Chambers’ Jour. 
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¢¢ Constellatio in Causa Est.’ 





‘* The Sun comes on apace, and through the signs 
Travels unweared ; as he hotter grows 

Above, the herbage, and beneath, the mines 
Own his warm influence, while his axle’glows, 

The flaming Lion meets him on the way, 

Proud to receive the flaming God of Day.” 





‘*Gallops the Zodiac in his glistering coach,” 
Shakspeare. 
In assuming for our Monthly periodical the title 
of the Zop1ac, we believe we are not less original 
in the idea, than correct in our reasons for its adop- 
tion. 
The early Astronomers, in order to calculate 





with more precision the apparent motion of the Sun, 
traced it through groups of stars, which were | 
named after the animals they were supposed to re- 


semble. 
The original 2adiov in the Greek, from which the 


English word Zodiac is derived, confirms the truth 
of this well known supposition. 

These Signs or Constellations were all found in 
that imaginary broad belt of the heavens in which | 
the planets describe their revolutions, and each oc- | 
cupied respectively one twelfth of its circumfe- | 


rence. Through these, according to the earliest ; 
theory, and over a path which was denominated the | 
Ecliptic, the great orb of day careered majestical- 
ly along. With each apparent change of place, a 
new constellation was passed, and the days and sea- 
sons of that passage were carefully noted, and are 
still important in the calendar of the modern astro- | 
nomer, though he has long since corrected the ap- 

parent, by the actual movements of the heavenly 

The first sign | 


bodies ‘* along the planetary road.” 

is Aries, and corresponds with the vernal equinox, 

or 2lst of March, the first point of Cancer, with 
+ 


the summer solstice, the first point of Libra, with 


the autumrel equinox on the 2Iist day of Septem- 


'ry companion to the young and old. 
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ber, and the first point of Capricornus, with the 
winter solstice. 

The festivals of the early Christians were fixed in 
reference to the signs. John the Baptist’s day was 
that on which the Sun entered Cancer ; St. Paul’s | 
Aquarius; St. Marks, Taurus; St. Simon’s and 
St. Jude’s, Scorpio. Allowing for the precession of 
the equinoxes, these days still correspond with their 
original arrangement. 

According to Sir William Jones, the Hindoos had 
a Zop1 Ac from time immemorial, and the Arabians 
and Greeks were but borrowers from them. 


Were it germane to the matter, we might offer 
our readers some interesting information connected 
with the history of the Zodiac—the numbers and 
names of the stars which compose the signs, and 
which the ancient astronomers were unable to enu- 
merate; we might allude to their supposed connec- 
tion with the occult science of astrology ,—the sin- 
gular discovery at Dendarah, which for a time, 
seemed to threaten with an overthrow the Mosaic 
account of the Creation, but these we reserve for 
a more fitting occasion ; they are materials fot vo- 
lumes, rather than the brief introduction ot our de- 
sign to our readers. Our object in the publication 


| of the Zodiac, is to afford a cheap and useful litera- 


Our path is 
the same with that of the leading periodicals, seek- 
ing to shed a healthful light upon the world. We 
shall endeavor to imbibe something of their bright- 


ness, and to impart something of their genial influ- 


ence. 

Every month will bring with it some novelty of 
science or art, some lesson of virtue or experience. 
Under each sign, we shall be found gathering the 


choicest and most useful productions of genius and 


wisdom, corresponding with the changes of the 
times, and the tastes and interests of our readers. 
We aim at nothing less than to establish a valuable 
and popular miscellany, one whose influence shall 
be lasting, and whose efforts shall be approved. 

This number contains a fair specimen of the man- 
ner in which it will be conducted, and of the talent 
engaged in its support. 

The beautifui lines of Mrs. Sigourney—a charac- 
teristic tale by the celebrated Ettrick Shepherd— 
the stanzas from an unpublished poem on India, by 


‘one of the most distinguished bards of Scotland, all 
‘original, and other communications equally inte- 
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resting, from the pens of American authors, whose 
reputatign needs no eulogy from us, may be appeal- 
ed to, on our part, as evidence of the plan and ma- 
terials with which we commence our work. These 
are stars in the literary firmament, which even 


country, may recognise as bright constellations, 

With this explanation, brief, but we hope, dis 
tinct, we now offer the public the first number 
the Zodiac, and respectfully solicit their patronage. 





[For the Zodiac. ] 


A London Sketch. 
BY A CONTRIBUTOR TO TAIT’S MAGAZINE. 


One of the first things that strikes a stranger im] , 


London as somewhat singular,—all persons are de- | 
nominated strangers who come from the “ provin- | 
ces’’—is the radical feeling of its inhabitants. The 
citizens of London are essentially radical in their 
feelings, habits, and propensities. Here under the 
nose of the court—in the very centre of the Go- 
vernment—surrounded with all the gew-gaws and 
trappings of reyalty—the people almost to a man 
ere inoculated with radicalism. The citizens of 
London pay a greater amount of taxation than any 
other portion of his majesty’s subjects. Rents are 
higher, taxes and poor rates are heavier, by at least 
twenty per cent in London, than in any other part 
of Great Britain. The people are also more learn- 
ed in the mysteries of government—more au fait to 
its crooked windings—more conversant with the 
various under-currents which regulate its move- 
ments, and more thoroughly acquainted with the 
sharacter, habits and failings of the men who for 
the time being, direct the ‘* helm of the state,” than 
in any other part of England. Politics, asascience, 
are more studied, and far more fashionable here than 
elsewhere. Nothing can establish the truth of this 
position more indisputably than the fact, that the 
whole of the metropolitan members returned at the 
last election, consist of thorough-going, honest, 
and zealous Reformers. The Tories, backed by all 
the influence of the government for the time be- 
ing, aided too by those ‘* means and appliances to 
boot,’ which the Carlton Club from Jong experi- 
ence, know how to employ, were not able to 
squeeze in one single Tory for an; metropolitan 
district. The city of London at the head, returned 
four ‘* good men and true”’—sterling and unflinch- 
ing patriots—Westminster two, Marylabone two, 
the Tower Hamlets two, Lambeth two, Green- 
wich two, and Finsbury two, making a total of six- 
teen members of the Mouse of Commons, who re- 
present the feelings, politics, and sentiments of 
nearly two millions of people. The metropolitan 
members number among their body many of the 
roost ultra class of peliticians in what has been de- 
nominated par excellence the ‘* People’s” House of 
Parliament. Among those, may be classed Mr. 
Grote, the eminent city banker, the friend of the 
ballot, and short Parliaments—Mr. Pattison, the 
director of the Bank of England, and one of the 
most influential as well as worthy men in the king- 
dom—Mr. Hume, one of the members for the me- 
tropolitan county—a man who has done more to 
unmask corruption, and expose the impudent trick- 
ery and shameless profligacy, by which the British 
overnment was too long distinguished and the peo- 
ple robbed, than ali the other members of Parlia- 
ment put together. It may not be known in Ame- 
rica, but is a fact which deserves to be known, as 
redounding not a little to the credit of this honest 
and able, but much abused statesman, that for ma- 
ny years past he has paid, out of his own private 
fortune, three clerks of acknowledged talent, very 
handsome salaries, whose only duties have been to 
check the public accounts, and furnish Mr. Hume 
with the means of exposing in the House of Com- 
mons the immense sums of money which have un- 
warrantably been drawn from the pocket of John 
Bull. Mr. Hume, on first entering Parliament, was 
the representative of a small and insignificant 
Scotch borough ; but so pleased were the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis with his straight-forward 
honesty of purpose, and so convinced of his excel- 
lent practical utility, that he was brought forward 
about ten years ago asa candidate for {he metvopoli- 
tan county, the expense of contesting which, did not 
cost him a shilling, and in the representation of 
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ing, though not a powerful speaker. Ishall hereafter 
have further occasion to speak of him in his parlia- 
mentary capacity, when the leading members of the 























} mobility and gentry, for whom no 
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could readil East and West. Yet the press softens their preju- 
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or 
when any promising young man 

his way fato Parliament through the mediom of the 
rotten » it was no unusual thing for a 


member of the legislature, before whose impassion- 
ed eloquence political antagonists quailed, to stand 
aghast in the presence of his tailor! Debts of this 
description have been known to accumulate until 
the sum has reached a terrrific amount. 

The late Duke of York, of ** Blessed memory,” 
brother to the present king of England, whose vir- 
tues stand recorded in the ledgers of the numerous 
tradesmen whom he swindled and rained—and 
whose widows and orphans his extravagance drove 
to beggary, was a fine illustration of the scripture 
maxim, ‘* put not your trust in Princes.”” Never- 
theless a large pillar has been erected in honor of 
his name, in a conspicuous part of London, to which 


I could not help the lines of Pope ona 
similar sonumaliltiaeedanen. 
‘*As London’s column, towering to the skies 
Like a tall bully, lifts his head and lies!” 


( To be continued.) D. 


{For the Zodiac.] 
The Power of the Press—No. I. 


This much lauded power is not magical, though 
confessedly mighty. It depends upon laws as uni- 
form and indispensable, and intelligible as any in 
physics. The phrase, like many others, is much 
used; butrarely allied to very definite conceptions. 
A general examination of the real influence of 
printing, may prepare the way for an impressive 
view of privilege and obligation connected with it. 
The power of the press is the power of mind over 
mind; and this may be multiplied indefinitely. If 
one mind can powerfully affect another by relating 
a fact, by illustrating ot abe #6 by awakening dor- 
mant associations ; if Demosthenes could move all 
Athens with one controlling spirit of courage; if 
Peter the hermit, could spread through Europe the 
mu3ings and burnings of his solitary bosom, and 
create one all-absorbing impulse of fanaticism, then 
the press is powerful. True, the living speaker 
teaching the mind through both the eye and the 
ear, can get the more entire mastery of his hearers, 
than if he had been confined to his pen. But the 
press is the whispering gallery of the world, and of 
time. It brings its audience of a million to hear, 
and when they are dead, it furnishes another. Here 
is the electric chain of mind the most extensive and 
perpetual, along which, thought and sentiment and 
purpose can spread themselves from the fountain to 
numberless recipients. To go a little more into de- 
tail. The press enables one man to affect in one 
year, a million of minds, or two, or ten millions, just 
as powerfully as he can affect one, by a written 
communication. Evarts wrote on ‘‘ the :emoval 
of the Indians across the Mississippi,” a series of 
articles signed William Penn. Whatever may have 
been their merits or Cemerits, they were supposed 
to have been read within one month, by two mil- 
lion persons in the United States. What an audi- 
ence for one man to address in one month! surely 
no man mispends his time, who is writing what is 
worth reading. ‘The press enables a writer to ad- 
dress his descendants to the end of time. Huw de- 
lightful the thought, that a thousand years hence 









tionscan live backamid all former periods, converse 
with sages, listen te orators and poets, and accumu- 
late into one, the wisdom of forty centuries. ‘The 
press is the grand depository of facts, which form 
the basis of all science ; it is the everlasting herald 
departed worth; embalming every form of poetic 
ty, and collecting every gem of pure and noble 

ent; presenting a perpetual series of portraits 
defy the corrosion of time, and make per- 
the fleeting peculiarities of every age. It 
eternity on science, and places each gene- 
its infancy on the vantage ground, attained 
| toils of their predecessors. It is now the 
ligament which binds in cordial fraternity 
r millions of freemen, scattered under fifteen 
leg of latitude and thirty of longitude; differing 


every point of religious belief; with constantly 
a. rival interests; fully contrasted in the 
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r of their domestic relations. North and 


dices, removes misapprehensions, and spreads un- 
der the eye of fourteen millions of legitimate sove- 
reigns, the exact state of their empire. It is the 
ally of Liberty, the defender and propagator of 
Truth, the appointed dispenser of light, the nourish- 
er of mind, the main spring of free governments, and 
the dread of potitical and religious d ism. None 
but despots have tried to chain it; for none better 
than they have understood its power, and none but 
they have dreaded its influence. To be still more 
minute. A man is reading a newspaper containing 
an account of a new application of power to ma- 
chinery. It strikes some deep and vibratory chord 
in his breast. He starts as from a dream; a thou- 
sand ** mechanical hts,’’ which have wander- 
ed oft in idle roamings through his mind, now rush 
impetuous together. He has discovered a new 
principle of arrangement. They fall in one after 
another, rank and file. He flies to his tools, con- 
structs a new machine for navigating rivers; and 
presently the rivers, lakes and seas are ploughed by 
steam; and the commercial condition of the world 
is changed as by magic. ‘hat man felt the power 
of the press. e world felt it through him. 





[For the Zodiac.] , 
Tales of Fathers and Daughters. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Lady Manor went every summer for many years 
running to the romantic cottage of Inverleon, where 
she remained with her daughters for five or six 
months and returned to Edinburgh during the win- 
ter. She hired from the neighboring village a 
young girl of the name of Mary McFarlane, who 
served the family for three or four summers, and by 
that time having learned to make herself exceed- 
ingly useful, the young ladies would not part with 
her, and persuaded their mother to offer her very 
high wages to accompany them to Edinburgh. 
Lady Manor shook her head and said she was afraid 
Mary McFarlane was far too lovely and too simple 
to take to Edinburgh; but the young ladies an- 
swered all with one assent, ‘* O, she is so neat and 
so cleanly and so obedient—she has not a wish 
but to oblige.” ‘* That is the very reason why I 
am afraid to risk her in the society of Edinburgh,” 
said the lady, ** but with the consent of her parents 
I shall hire her, if you desire it, and offer her wages 
to which she can hardly object.” The next day 
she mentioned the subject to Mary, who was de- 
lighted , so much so, that the tears of gratitude twin- 
kled in her eyes, and the same day she mentioned 
it to her aunt, Mrs. McGlashen, the widow of Ser- 
geant McGlashen, of the Clan Alpine regiment, 
who was even more delighted with Mary’s grand 
prospects than she was herself, and Calculated that 
she would at last secure a Sergeant of dragoons, 


my lady,” added she in a whisper, ** you must suf- 
fer me to break the subject to my brother and my 
sister, for they have their peculiar modes of think- 
ing, and imagine that no virtue can exist save in a 
remote Highland glen. ‘* Tuts’ such sickening 
nonsense ! How long did I live in one barrack af- 
ter another, though mostly at Stirling, among the 
gallant Clan Alpin, and who durst ever say bo to 





you will be moulding to virtue some youthful heart, 
descended from you and your children. Look too | 





which, he has continued ever since. [eis a pleas- 


my blanket? No, to the wife of Sergeent 
McGlashen none durst attach suspicions. No, let 


on the other side. It enables the readers of four | her have done what she liked ! I beg your par- 
continents to learn the facts of geography and go- don, my lady. But ah, they were the boys for the 
vernment, of science and Jiterature in each, as per- | pretty women, to which the Session Clerk of 
fectly as their own; the men ofa thousand genera- | Stirling can bear witness. Beg pardon, my lady ; 





which was a very honorable rank in life. ** But. 
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no offence, I hope—none meant at least. But 
please suffef me to break'the subject of Mary’s go- 
ing to Edinburgh to her parents. I vote for it— 
and I think I have the influence to But 
mum.——Good day, dear Lady Manor. Good day, 
my honorable young ladies,” and away flew the 
gerrulous Mrs. McGlashen to urge her sister to 
accept the generous offer. Her sister was a mild, 
gentle being, very like her daughter, and was 
easily persuaded to acquiesce; but when the 
late Sergeant’s lady encountered old Donald 
McFarlane she found she had a harder task to per- 
form. His very first answer was, ** Her, why 
mistress McGlashen never speak of such a thing to 
me. Hersel would rather have her tear young 
bairn wre a wee puckle shaips or cows on the 
priezt of Schehallion, or shairing the corns and do- 
ing all the work in the world and more, pefore 
she would have her going to tat creat sinful 
phiace, Edinburgh.” “Such nonsense, brother,” 
returned she, ** would nota Tad be as dau- 
gerous to meet on the wild hill of Schehallion as a 
gentleman on the streets of Edinburgh? Aye, 
andfa great deal more too ; she is going with a gen- 
teel family, where no irregularity will be permit- 
ted, and where she has some chance of getting on 
in the world, for here she has none.” ‘‘ She, Mis- 
tress McGlashen, you were always so fond of set- 
ting your head high and getting on in the world, 
but [lik no such gettings on in the world as this. 
I tell you, my Mary is far too ponny and too coot 
to be going to tat creat papylon of sins and iniqui- 
ties; true, tere will be no irregularities permitted 
on Lady Manor’s mansion, up stairs—but who is to 
prevent them down stairs, where tere pe rekular 
meetings of flonkies, and te wallyshambers, and all 
tat kind of rubbish—te very baddest set of people 
inthe whoule world? and tere tey meet with the 
servant maids every night, in one gentleman’s 
house or another, time about at midnight to drink 
tere master’s wines, and his whiskeys, and his 
strong ales. Now, tis is every night, and the Sab- 
bath night is te far warst. e Cameron tould 
me tis,and he knows very well. And Mistress 
MeGlashen tell me what such a life must iead to, 
and where it mustend. Shene Cameron tould me, 
and he knows very well tat all the ladies in Ed- 
inburgh are pure, and chaste, and good, and noth- 
ing is said before tem, tat might not be said before 
te Angels tat pe in Neamh—(O,I forget how you 
call te place in te tongue.) But though the tear 
ladies be so pure andgso chaste, tere is not one of 
the lower ranks suffered to be so—no, mot one,” 
and saying so, old Duncan gave the table a blow 
with his fist that spilt his whole bowl of butter 
milk. ‘I think I should know better what is for 
the girl’s good than you can do, brother,” said 
Mrs. McGlashen, giving her head a majestic -_ 
‘‘and I say Mary must go to Edinburgh.” ** Well, 
Mistress McGlashen, as I like always to take the 
short road toa place, hersel will rather give you 
leave to bind her daughter Mary’s hands and foots 
and toss her into the Ifrin at once. It will saife a 
much dheal of te sins and te shames and whows, 
she is so pure and innocent, and ghoot tat Teal 
Mor durst not lay a paw upon her.”” ‘* What non- 
sense you do speak, brother ; consider that she 
is to have nine pounds the half year. Why, eigh- 
teen pounds a year is a fortune to the poor girl and 
to yourself too.” “ Aye, aye, de pe very good 
wages, but the worst of them pe tat neither her 
naimsel nor Mary will ever finger a farthing of tem, 
pecause tey will never pe won.”’ Mrs. McGlashen 
now made a speech of such length and importance 
that Donald dropt the subject, and began to eat his 
dinner with as much energy as if he had it taken 
by the piece, always answering his sister-in-law 
now and then, with a hem, without ever looking 
up, but whether it was a hem of acquiescence ¢r 
one of contempt no one could say. rs. McGla- 
snen herself did not know, and continued to expos- 
tulate away, while all the time Duncan was plyin 

on at his homely meal as if between life and death. 
He perhaps saw by this time that seven women 
combined against one poor highlander was too 
mucii to withstand ; so it was never more men- 
tioned until the day before Lady Manor departed 
from Inverleon, when she sent for Duncan and ex- 
plained her good intentions towards his daughter, 
requesting his permission to hire her, in which she 
was joined by all her daughters, every one of them 
more eloquent than another. Duncan stood and 





twisted his bonnet, and only answered now and 
then, with “you are very good my Lady” or 
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‘* you are too good my Lady,” only at one time he 
ventured to remark, ‘‘ She pe a very pad place tat 
same Edinburgh. Shene Sam oreli tould me so, 
and he knows very well, for he was twenty years 
in the very hottest of it.” <‘ I think you need not 
fear for Mary with me,” said Lady Manor, “* she 
shall get to church twice every Sunday, she shall 
be clad in silks which shall cost her nothing, and 
have a room by herself down stairs.» When Dun- 
can heard of the silks and the room by herself down 
stairs some undefined forebodings undoubtedly 
thrilled his heart, for his bronze face took the colour 
of crimson, and his features lengthened grievously 
the cross ways, but he primmed his mouth close to- 
gether and forced himself to hold his peace. The 
young ladies thinking he was acquiescing, came 
round him, and took each of them hold of a hand, 
and teased and caressed him, and some of them 
even kissed him, while four flattering tongues 
were all going at once, ** Now Mr. McFarlane, 
du let Mary go with uo 3 wo'll all boen kind to 
her.” Duncan with a sly smile on his face, looked 
first at one lovely Coxen and then another, and 
then shook his head, saying, *‘ Ah! you womans! 
Ah! you womans! you just do with us all as you 
plaise , a man’s will is no more than a bulwark of 
tow to stop the moorburn en a sunny tay. You 
have been coot and kind to my Mary, and she has 
grown up under you and your brother from a girl 
to a fine young woman ; but yougive her too many 
praws. When she goes to our Kirk, she’s just like 
a Flanders papy. I declare, that though I am 
proud of her, I sometimes think shame to see her 
so praw. I pelieves if the lassie were at Lunon, 
she would be satting her cap at King Shorge him- 
self. You have won te tay on poor old Duncan, 
but mind Toes are not to give her so many praws.” 
When Duncan went home he took Mary by her- 
self and told her he had been broken to give his 
consent for her to go to Edinburgh, but still it was 
sore inst his will that he ted with her, and 
that if she persisted in going she should go without 
meer | ** Then my dear father, | will not 
go,”’ said Mary, ‘* not a foot without your blessing 
with me.” ‘“ But Mary, I have promised Lady 
Manor, and her daughter, te let you go, and as 
your brother and your aunt and yourself are all of 
the same opinion, why hersel does not be liking to 
set her own sh ment against tat of the 
whoule world ; but Edinburgh is a pad, pad place, 
for Shane Cameron tould me, and he knows very 
well that Edinburgh is a very pad place for 
ine Mor; and I have been thoughting my 
tear Mary, tat if you get your father’s blessing 
now you have no more to work for, but if you have 
your father’s Sopra to earn it will be a motive for 
you to pe cvot, so I'll not pe giving you it when 
you go away. You know I have nothing else to 
give you, and it is quite coot that you earn your 
wages before you receive them.” 
Mary, her mother and her aunt were all overjoy- 





ed at the leave granted, and Mrs. McGlashen bustled 
about in no ordinary manner to get Mary properly 
provided for her place, and many ed | 

vices she gave her all the while. She was by no 
means to marry a common soldier, for she would 
get plenty of such offers, but if a Sergeant made 
her the offer she was not to refuse. She was nev- 
er to Walk the streets with a man im livery—no, 
not even to church, but if a subaltern or gentleman 
offered his arm, she was not to refuse it, as that 
would be the highest of bad manners. At church 
she was never to look up in time of prayer, but 
during the sermon she might throw aside her veil 
and let them look at her who listed. She was nev- 
er togo to the Theatre, not even with a gentle- 
man, unless she went with the ladies of her own 
house and sat behind them, as she would be cloth- 
ed like a lady ; she would be often taken for one, | 
but she was never to say any thing saucy to a 
gentleman. She might be pert and flippant, but 
be always sure to be good humored, and laugh at 
all his preposals as a good joke. But there was one 
thing she strove te impress on her mind, of which 
few will approve, and yet it was quite in keeping 





with such a mindas Mrs. McGlashen. It was, that 
it was far more honorable and creditable to be the 
chereamie of a nobleman or gentleman than the 
wife of a flunkey or common soldier. 
Lady Manor and her daughters left the Highlands 
about the middle of October, and Mary was to join | 
them in the course of a month, when tl:e other La- 
dy’s maid left her place at the term of Martinmass ; 





so Mary’s Jittle trunk was all neatly packed up and | 
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sent off to Edinburgh by the carrier, and at the 
term Mary set out, carrying nothing in her hand; 
but a small umbrella. She got a ride on a carri- 
er’s cart te Perth, where she staid ail night with a 
cousin of her own, and the next ing she set 
out on foot, as neat and clean as if she had come 
out of aband bex. She had en a brownsilk " 
a pelisse mounted with fur, a beeverand black veil , 
and a more handsome and beautiful creature can 


miles, when coming u : 
gentleman came dash = up behind her in 
who, lifting his hat, bade 
courtesied without king. 
would like a ride. 

litely, and declined it. He however walked 
een along side of her, and entered into conversa- 
tion with her, and at length wormed out of her that 
she was going to , bute the Ab- 
erdeen coach to be up by mid-day, on which she 
meant to ¢ her journey.- When he heard 
this, he no refusal. He stopped his 
horse, told her he was going straight to Edinburgh 
that ni and would be mest of her compa- 
ny; should hand her out whenever she desired 
it, either when the coach came up or any other 
time : so holding out his hand, Mary teok it, and 
gy ree tae ig beside him. 

is young gentleman’s name was the Hon. Mr. 

Ward. He had been in the highlands of Aberdeen - 


shire from the twelfth of August, until now, when — 


he was returning to . He took Mary for 
a country lady, for she had all the appearance 
of it, and her having been so long in genteel ser- 
vice, gave both her manners and | 
teel turn. Besides, the short Highland tongue has 
something in it to a Southron, but by the 
bye, I think Mr. Ward wasan Irishman. Howev- 
er, he behaved to her with the respect, 
addressing her always as a lady, his equal in rank, 
and the swiftness with which they flew down the 
hill towards Kinross, had something so grand and 
romantic in it, that Mery’s heart leaped with joy 
and gratitude, and every auburn hair of her head 
crept with delight. ; 

When they came to Kinross, he being obliged to 
stop and feed his grand horse, he asked Mary to go 
go into the Inn of the Hi and Lowlander, 
and take some refresh ; but this she absolute- 
ly refused, saying she would walk on, and lest the 
coach should come up before he overtook her, she 
would bid him goed bye, with many thanks for his 
kindness. He shook her hand, but looked very im- 


patient, and I suspect that for fear of that plaguy 
_ 


Aberdeen coach, the grand horse got very 
time to eat his corn, for in a short time Mr. Ward 


came full speed up behind her again, and thus she ° 


smiled in his face, and stepped gladly in beside 
him without any hesitation. Still he 
her with the kindest respect, never o 
tamiliar term, until they came to 
ferry, where he behoved to stop, and here 
re- 
the Im 


g 


finding that she stood much in need 


her, holding her arm in his. [ i 

, that Mary’s tongue blabbed the fatal se- 
cret that she was on her way to Edinburgh, to be 
maid to —_ Manor’s daughters! Mr. Ward’s 
lace glowed “With a triumphant smile, and Mary 
had not won ‘to the top of the hill on the south side 
of the Ferry, until his arm was round. Mary’s 
waist. Ere they reached Cramond Bridge, he had 
kissed her cheek, thrown off her beaver in the 
struggle, and dishevelled her beautiful locks, before 
so neatly trimmed, and before they reached Edin- 
burgh, Mary leaned her head upon his shoulder, 
and ultimately upon his breast. 

He set her down in view ef Lady Manor’s door, 
and pointing it out to her; kissed her hand, and 
drove away. The family were at dinner when 
Mary arrived, and the old housekeeper did not re- 
ceive her very graciously, so that Mary soon found 
herself in a sad dilemma, for the house-keeper had 
heard the young ladies speaking of Mary with such 
enthusiasm, that she was dreadfully jealous of her, 
atal hated her heartily before she saw her. Mary, 
as a lady’s maid, was shown into the house-kee 
er’s room, where the latter was sitting, leaning 


a gen-. 


kee ngs mage: on ill . 
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her elbow vpon the table, a grim, fat, English 


Kerline, with a face broader than it was long. She 
regarded the comely stranger for a good long time, 
with a face of the most malicious contempt, and at 
length addressing her in a coarse English brogue, 
she said, ‘** Why girl, thou’st terribly flushed— 
what’s the matter with thee?”’ ‘* There’s nothing 
the matter with me,ma’m.”” ‘ Why, I’m glad to 
hear it ; thou hast been in a tuzzle, I see—he, he, 
he. How far hast thou come to-day, an it be thy 
beauty’s will?” ‘* From Perth.” “ Aye, indeed; 
why, thou must be the best runner in Scotland. 
Didst thou foot it all the way?” ‘ No,I gota 
drive part of the way.” ‘‘ Ay, aye—thou wert 
very lucky! Pray who was it that was so kind?’ 
** It was a gentleman who is acquainted with this 
family, and when he knew I was coming here, he 
brought me with him.” ‘* That was very good of 
him, very kind, was it not?—he, he, he. And 
y how did he know you was coming here?” 
ary being by this time quite diecast with the 
old hag, and like to lose the field, a crying, 
made no answer to this question, for she found 
moreover, that she would be obliged to tell a lie, 
which-she had half done already; but old Mrs. 
Grimbeard went on, ‘‘ I’Il warrant thee he was a 
very civil gentleman. He would call thee Miss, 
and at = he wou not so much as _ Paes 
nor rumple thy grand si wn, nor tear thy veil, 
nor make thy beaver like one hat. No Ne. 
He would do none of these things, for I am sure he 
was a most civil gentleman—he! he! he! Well, 
I must confess this is rather a fair beginning. 1’ll 
tell thee what it is, pretty Miss; the best thing 
thou can’st do,is to get thee away back to the 
highland hills, and the sooner thou reaches heme 
the savages, the better.’’ ‘* It shall not. be; 
you l set me home, however,”’ said Mary, net- 
tled at the reflections cast upen her countrymen. 
** Art thou quite sure of that?” said Madame Grim- 
beard, ‘‘ I’ll report thee to my lady, however, for 
I does not like people come in such a style into—if 
the expression is allowable,—an honorable house 
that I has the charge of,”’ and away she rolled up the 
stairs, and thus addressed Lady Manor. ‘“‘ Is this 
Highland Miss that you have brought upon us, my 
y,”—** Oh, the most mild, active, obliging 
creature in the world,” said Miss Charlotte, taking 
the answer on herself. ‘‘ Yes, that she is obliging 
I can have no doubi; what do you think the minx 
hath confessed to me? no less than that she came in 
his carriage. And she came into the house—Oh! 
such a figure! with her hair dishev her veil 
torn and her fine beaver,I declare like a 
cocked hat.” ‘* It shows honesty and innocence 
in confessing it all so freely,’’ said Miss Charlotte. 
‘Pray who was the gentleman?” ‘Aha! but 
that she won’t tell, neither how he learned she was 
coming to abide with you ; there is a wheel within 
a wheel there, my lady, and my advice is, that you 
turn her off, and set her home directly. It will be 
more creditable both to her and your own family 
that this be done. She has no sense, no prudence; 
and she’s far too pretty,’’—this last sentence she 
said in a leud whisper, making a dead point with 
her fore finger on the carpet at each pause. ‘* You 
astonish me, house-keeper,”’ said Lady Manor. ‘I 
would as soon have suspected any of-my own 
daughters of such an imprudence, as Mary McFar- 
lane.” ‘*So you — mamma,”’ said Charlotte, 
** for had I been on the road on foot, and a hand- 
some young gentleman offered me a seat beside him 
in the gig, I declare I should have accepted it” — 
.**and so should I,’ said Georgiana, ‘* 1 wish I had 
been in Mary's place.” Lady Manor s.niled, and 
said, *‘ I should have found no fault with any of 
you for it, my girls. Yow rank would have pro- 
tected you from all familiarity. But with a simple 
country maiden going to service, the case is widely 
different.”” ‘* Aye, there spoke the lady of sense 
and disccrnment,’’ exclaimed old Madam. ‘* That 
is the very thing that I said! Turn her off, my 
Lady—turn her off, I will pay her wages out of my 
own pocket, rather than that she should remain, 
and be a disgrace to your house’’—then in a whis- 
per—‘‘ I say, my Lady, turn her off.” ‘* That I 
will not,” said Lady Manor, ‘‘ until I give her at 
least a fair trial. I had very much ado to get her 
from her father, and I intend to take the greatest 
pains of her, to make her a complete servant ; but 
send her up, 1 want to see her, and I shall exam- 
ine her myself,’? Old Mrs. Grimbeard went awav, 
fiemming and hawing and shaking her head, and 


forthwith Mary came up. She had found her own 
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room, and got her hair neatly put up, so that nei- 
ther that, nor the torn veil, nor the cocked hat ap- 
peared as witnesses against her. She was mild 
and modest as ever ; but her leok was downcast, 
and her cheek flushed. After for her pa- 
rents, her aunt, and other relatives, Lady Manor 
said, ** I have been hearing news of you, Mary, on- 
iy a few engin. which I am rather sorry for. 

ut come now, tell me the whole truth, with- 
out equivocating in the least,and I will forgive 
you. Did you really come with a young gentle- 
man in his carriage, from Perth?” ‘* From near 
Perth, ma’m.” ‘* And who is the gentleman?” 
Mary laid her on her lips and looked straight 
down. At length she stammered out, “‘ Yes, I 
do, ma’m. I made him tell me his name, and all 
about him, before I would tell him mine. But he 
charged me not to tell you, for he is a great ac- 
quaintance of yours, and I promised that I would 
not.’’ ** What is he, then?—tell me that.”” “ He 
is a student of college.”? ‘* A modical or divinity 
student?” *‘* I believe he is a gentleman student, 
and studying the Law classes.” ‘*Ah! I have 
him! I have him!” cried Miss Charlotte, ‘* young 
Ward who has come from the highlands to the col- 
lege this very day;”” then there was such a fidge- 
ting and tittering amougst the young ladies, that it 
was manifest every one of them wished she had 
been in Mary’s e. They were all offended, 
broke into fits of laughter, and called their gay gal- 
jant by some disdainful epithets. Though Mary 
would not pronounce his name, they knew fully 
who it was, and then the examination proceeded 
to the minutest circumstances. At length Lady 
Manor said, ‘* well, you chanced to have put your- 
self to-day under the protection of a young Noble- 
man, as wild a slip of mischief as ever was born. 
Now tell me truly, was he respectful to yeu by the 
way?” * Yes, he was most respectful and kind 
till’’—** till when, Mary ?”’—*« till I told him I was 
your servant, a little out of Edinburgh, as we were 
coming over the sea.” ‘* And did he turn less 
kind when he heard that?”’ ‘* Quite the contrary, 
he grew far overkind, and would not be hindered.”’ 
‘© What did he say or do to you, Mary?” ‘* Oh, 
he begun with little and little, and ended very ill. 
He first put his hand around my waist and though 
I put it away many a time, it would not stay, and 
he complained of it himself that it would not, and 
was very sorry for it. But he then did much 
worse than that, for he tore my veil, let down my 
hair, and kissed my cheek two or three times in 
spite of ali my effortsto hinder him.” ‘The young 
ladies tittered and pouted. ‘* And did he dono 
more than that, Mary?” * Aye, that he did, 
the more shame to him, for he put his arm around 
my neck and took a kind of half-kiss of my lips, 
whether I would or not.” ‘* And this was all— 
he asked no more?” ‘** Alas, Madam, I had no 
more to give, so I just leant my head on his shoul- 
ders and let him take as many as he listed.” The 
young ladies pouted most terribly, smirked to one 
another, and regarded Mary with looks very dif- 
ferent from those she was accustomed to receive 
from them. ‘* Oh, Mary! Mary!’ said Lady Ma- 
nor, ** you are ik the Lion’s den, and on the moun- 
tain of the Leopard! I am not angry with yeu, 
but I tremble for you. I cannot be angry, for I 
am sure no woman in Scotland would have refused 
the offer if on foot, and with so pleasant a compan- 
ion. Asfor all the rest, Isee you have told me the 
whole truth. I do not regard it. It was but a 
piece of common gallantry, and such as might have 
been used by the Hon. Mr. Ward to any lady of 
the land ; but my terror is, that this spark will 
never cease persecuting yeu till he has you to him- 
self.”? ** To himself !’’ said Mary, her heart throb- 
bing with delight. ‘* Aye, to himself—never will 
he give up such a prize until he has ruined you.” 
‘¢ That he would be loth to do,’ said Mary, and 
walking down stairs, she sought her own solitary 
room, being terrified by the house-keeper, and ly- 
ing down on her bed she sobbed herselfasleep. She 
felt very unhappy, for by this pleasant but unfortu- 
nate adventure she had lost the confidence of the 
family, and the house-keeper she dreaded and de- 
tested, so that she saw nothing before her but mis- 
ery. ( To be continued.) 


He who faults us in absance for that which in 
presence he made show to approve of, doth bya 
double guilt of flattery and slander, violate the 
bands of friendship and charity. 





[For the Zodiac.] 
Parental Hepe. 
**Lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with 
thee.” — Acts 27; 24. 
Father! who o’er Timé’s boisterous tide, 
A precious bark art steering ; 
Mother! who anxious at his side, 
Each distant storm art hearing ; 
Bind ye the promise to your bieast, 
Thus by the angel spoken ? 
Believe ye that your circle blest 
Shall gain the port unbroken ? 


Wide sever’d o’er their voyage course, 
Some idol child ye cherish— 

’*Mid stranger-seas and billows hoarse, 
Far from your side may perish ; 

Still trust ye o’er these waves of care 
To meet in God’s communion ? 

Oh! be yuur life viw sleepless prayer 
To gain that glorious union. 


When stranded on the rock of woe, 
Life’s last faint watch-light burneth, 

And shuddering toward that bourne ye go, 
From whence no guest returneth— 

Then may each bark your love has launch’'d, 
Gliding with sail unriven, 

Send forth a seraph soul, to form 





Your ‘‘ family in heaven.” L. H. S. 
[For the Zodiac. ] 
Naturalist’s Every Day Book. 
JUNE, 1835. 


Monday, 1st.—This is the month in which Flora 
displays the most interesting of her productions to 
the sight. Our country can no where among its 
vegetation, exhibit plants superior in beauty, of 
form or color, or in singularity of ce, to 
those which comprise the genus Cypripedium: iwo 
species of which are now for the time in full 
bloom, the c acaule Ait: and the c. pubescens of 
Willdenow: this latter, and the only one indige- 
nous to Great Britain, the c. calceolus of Linneus, 
have been considered by authors as a mere varie- 
ty, however, upon examination the difference is 
sv apparent, that I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing it a distinct species, The sepals and petals 
of the American plants are rarely if ever of a dark 
brown color as in the European, nor is the lip 
seldom if ever spotted he 4,4 a rea the 

tal-like appendage, or " strikingly tri- 
Sealed which is not the case with those of the cal- 
ceolus, they being always of an oblong-oval. They 
are generally known about our country as the Mo- 
casin flower, Ladies’ slipper, Venus’ shipper, &c. 

These plants would be considered a great acqui- 
sition to our gardens, but they are not easily sus- 
ceptable of cultivation; they will not grow from the 
seeds, and in a them, it is necessary to 
remove the roots with as large a portion of earth as 
can be made to adhere tothem. They may then 
be plunged into a mixture of loam and peat earth, 
in a situation where they can only receive the 
morning sun. Great numbers of these roots are 
yearly shipped by order to Europe, but in three or 
four years they run out, and they are again under 
the necessity of renewing them. They pay at the 
rate of fifty cents per reot for them. 

The day commenced with high winds from the 
W. N. W., which by degrees increased in violence 
until about noon, and then fell gradually away with 
the declining sun. In the morning early, the sky 
was filled with cirro-cumulose clouds, which were 
rapidly changing into the cirrose; these latter indi- 
cate wind, and as long as it continued to blow, so 
long were they visible all over the heavens, but to- 
wards the close of the day, as the wind fell, they 
gradually dissolved into a thin undefinable mist, 
which slightly obscured the setling sun. 

Tuesday, 2d.—The caterpillars of the leaf-roller, 
Be nam g on the 31st of last month, have now ex- 
tended their devastation indiscriminately to all the 
trees of the garden, which they greatly disfigure, 
by rolling up the leaves in a cylindrical form, and 
giving to them much the appearance of being with- 
ered: they are observed quite common on the 
pear, plum, lilac, snow-ball, syringa, and a variety 
of other trees. ‘They are very tenacious of life; 
strong suds have been found unable to accomplish 





their destruction, salt and water, it has been sug, 
| gested, are a proper application to remove them- 


| which induced me to make the following experi- 
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ments. Ina saturated solution I immersed several 
twigs from the different trees containing them, for 
the gpace of five minutes; in a short time they left 
their cells, and at the expiration of the time, some 
of them had risen to the surface, where they re- 
mained perfectly motionless, as if dead: on taking 
out the twigs, and exposing them a few seconds to 
the sun, they became as active as ever, some craw- 
ling about in search of other trees to continue their 
devastations, while others remained in their still 
moist dwellings, apparently uninjured. I now re- 
peated the experiment, only ing use of 
water from the hydrant, instead the solution. 
The result was precisely the same. These experi- 
ments were often repeated and with like success, 
which satisfied me, that the most efficient method 
yet known, and at the same time a very tedious 
ene, is to vere in picking them off as fast as 
they are discovered. On the yer, & £.. dry 
sunny day, many of them may be seen ing on 
the leaves, or suspending themselves , single 
thread of web, a few inches beneath their nests, 
sportively dangling in the sun-beams, others may 
be shaken into this position by violently agitating 
the branches. When in this situation they are 
easily despatched. Cold and continuous rains, 
however, always prove efficacious. 

Vegetation is rapidly unfolding itself, the beauti- 
ful blue lupine, (Lupinus perennis, Linn.:) is eve- 
ry where in bloom along the pine plains, the wood- 
bine (Lonicera iflora, Linn: )in rocky situations; 
and in the light woods or hill-sides the May apple, 
(Podophyllum peltatum, Linn:) In moist shady 
situations may be found the dwarf ginseng ( Panax 
trifolia, Linn:) and in wet springy es the water 
avens, (Geum rivale, Linn:) The Styrandra bifolia 
of Raf: is also now copiously in flower. 

The elegant and very fragrant English Hawtiorn 
(Crategus oxycantha, Linn:) was ved beauti- 
fully in flower on Arbor-Hill, directly in the rear 
of the dwelling of Major Fay. This gentleman cer- 
tainly deserves great credit for his success in con- 
structing this hedge; several attempts have been 
made heretofore in this vicinity, but they all failed. 

A lunar corona was visible this evening. 

Wednesday ,3d.—The Night-hawk (Caprimulgus 
virginianus, Briss:) was observed for the first time 
this season, just after sunset, pursuing its wavering 
flight in search of insects, occasionally uttering its 
monotonous cry in its course. It has long been 
considered identical with the Whip-poor-will, but 
besides some peculiarities of habit, it may easily be 
distinguished from that noisy bird by — no 
bristles to the bill, and by its tail being deeply fork- 
ed instead of rounded. The feathers are as soft as 
those of an owl, which accounts for the silence of 
its flight. When on the wing, they sometimes ut- 
ter a singular noise, very similar to that produced 
by the vibrations of a tensely drawn string. This by 
some authors is supposed to be seoduced by the air 
rushing into their open month, and circulating in 
the body. 

A prodigious number of flies (Stomoxys calci- 
trans, Fab:) have made their appearance with- 
in the last two days about stables and in gar- 
dens. A great many of them were seen to-day 
crawling on fences with their wings in every state 
of development. They are much behind their 
usual period of appearance, and the ignorant 
and superstitious, ever ready to ascribe impor- 
tance te circumstances like this, which can per- 
fectly be accounted for in nature, have already 
gravely mentioned it as indicative of approaching 





cholera, and during the prevalence of that disease 
in 1832, several otherwise able articles appeared in | 
many of our journals to that effect. The fact is | 
that at the time, the season until very late was un- | 
usually backward, even much more so than this, 
the heat of the atmosphere not being sufficient to | 
warm into activity the torpid flies, but as soon as | 
the natural heats of the season set in, they appeared 

ia very great numbers. I know of no instance in | 
Which the admirable wisdom of our Maker is more 
striking displayed, in his benevolence to the human | 
race, than in the economy of these little animals. | 
When the summer heats sct in, and active putre- | 
faction is about to commence, and taint the air 





with ifs noxious vapors, these lively insects are 
speedily roused from their hy bernating torpor by its 
genial influence, and immediately set about the | 


great purposes of their existence. A dead carcase, 
or any other decaying animal matter, when expo- | 
sed to the atmosphere, will, ina few moments be 
covered by myriads of these little scavengers, vo- 
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ing it as fast as putrefaction ensues, 
rve the air pure and unde- 
of the human family. 


raciously 
and by that means 
filed, for the healthful supply d ; 
In consequence of the rapidity with which putre- 
faction proceeds after life become extinct, their 
passage through the earlier stages of existence is 
remarkably brief, the ova being hatched in the ab- 
domen of the — “eons rs living Sow: J 
are ited perfectly prepared to comm 

Sete provided repast: after having become satiated, 
they relinquish their at the feast, soon to be 
— by another generation, and, betaking them- 

ves to some secure recess, they change into the 
pupa state, and after some hours emerge the per- 
fect fly, and are to be seen crawling on sunny walls 
and fences until their wings are properly expand- 
ed, as was the case with those I saw this morning. 

Thursday, 4th.—The neatly formed little shell, 
Helix minuta, of Say, io found quite numervus uu- 
der stones, loose pieces of bark and drift wood, along 
the banks of the Hudson river. 1 

The Paludina decisa and P. lapidaria of Say, are 
seen in great numbers in the river in company with 
the Valvata tricarinata of the same author. 

I stood some time this evening to observe the as- 
cension of a small illuminated balloon, which arose 
in a most beautiful manner, almost perpendicularly 
for a short space of time, when it took a current of 
air nearly from the north, which carried it along for 
a short time, although at the same time ascending in 
elevation, it at length arrived at an upper current, 
which again —— its direction from the west 
to the east, and after continuing along a few mi- 
ntes it became extinguished. ‘he wind on the 
succeeding morning was from the west. Winds 
commence changing in the upper stratum of the at- 
mosphere, and so gradually descend towards the 
surface of the earth, and a skilful meteorologist will 
be able to tell some hours a head, in what particular 
direction the wind will change, merely by observ- 
ing attentively the course of the clouds, in the su- 
perior regions of the air. 

Friday, 5th.—The middle part of this day proved 
showery, accompanied with rumbling thunder and 
faint flashes of lightning, the clouds passing from 
the W. N. W. and wind from the west. The most 
vivid flash of lightning during the showers, preced- 
ed the report of thunder four seconds, allowing 
1,142 feet for each second of time, the distance 
from us must have been three-fourths of a mile, 
and 202 2-3 yards. 

Fire flies were observed for the first time this 
season to-night. Individuals sometimes lay these 
luminous little insects under contribution for the 
use of their light. A friend of mine sometime 
since, when retiring to bed, was in the~habit of 
confining one or more of them under the crystal of 
his watch, and when wishing to ascertain the hour 
of the night, by gently agitating the watch, caused 
them to emit light sufficient to plainly distinguish 
the figures on its face. 

Saturday, 6th.—About two and a half miles from 
the river, on the Normans-Kill, a quarry of stone 
has recently been opened, which embraces a con- 
siderable bed of green jaspery slate. ‘This is a most 
beautiful mineral, and in the hands of some skilful 
lapidary, _— be turned to advantage, especially 
in the manufacturing of ornaments. It is associa- 
ted with basinite in silicious slate. 

The additiona! plants now in flower are the elder, 
(Sambucus canadensis Linn:) tree cranberry, (Vi 
burnum oxycoccus Pursh.) hobble-bush, (v. lanta- 
noides Mich:) maple-leaf viburnum, (v. acerifolium 
Linn:) pear-leaf v., (v. pyrifolium Linn:) red and 
white clover, (Trifolium pratense and repens of 
Linn:) hound’s tongue, (Cynoglossum officinale 
Linn:) field scorpian grass, (Myosotus arvensis 
Sibth:) robins plantain, (Erigeron bellidifolium 
Linn:) American waler-cress, (Cardamine hirsuta 
Linn:) sheep laurel, (Kalmia angustifolia Linn:) 
glaneus kalmia, (K. glauca. Ait: var: rosmarinifo- 
lia Pursh:) dog wood, (Cornus florida Linn:) and ec. 
canadensis Linn. Orchis spectabilis Linn: Arethusa 
bulbosa Linn: Smilacina racemosa Desf: Uvularia 
grandiflora Smith. Clematis verticillaris De Cand: 
Stellaria longifolia Muhl. 

A very beautiful colored corona was observed 
about the moon to night. 
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and toa much greater extent, as the lands from time 
to time re a I a outer wry. a 
numerous supplies. t up ) 
ice produces great changes in the direction of its 
channel, we have yearly oportunities of witness- 
ing, and that new materials are collecting and de- 
positing where they form islands, in situations that 
once contained a sufficiency of water to float al- 
most any of the craft that ply the river, even at the 
present day. A striking illustration of this last fact 
is an island two miles north of the city, which has 
been completely created within the last twenty-five 
years. It is now about half a mile in extent and 
elevated several feet above the rising of the tide, 
and also completely covered by a luxurious growth 
of shrubs and trees, principally belonging to the 
genus Salix. But the evidence of the sub- 
sidence of the waters is not so palpable, and conse- 
quently do not so frequently meet the eye: along 
the alluvial meadows which bind this stream on 
either side, and along whose base its agitated wa- 
ters have full access, there are frequent instances 
of the banks falling, or caving in: in one of those I 
observed to day an extensive bed of partially de- 
com shells, of a species of unio, which still 
inhabit the riverin great numbers; they were about 
two feet below the surface of the meadow, and ele- 
vated about six above the high water mark slong 
the shores. From a particular examination of their 
situation, and undisturbed position, I have no = 
tion but that at some remote period they must have 
lived and died in the situation where they are now 
to be seen; and consequently at which time, those © 
broadly extended and beautifully fertile flats, was 
nearly the entire floor of the now contracted stream. 


Tuesday, 9th.—The domestic little house wrens, 
(Troglodytes edon Vieill:) which have so frequent- 
ly been the tenents of a cottage in our garden, have 
just taken possession again fur the season, and com- 
menced constructing their nest; the great size of 
the sticks with which they build, und the manner 
in which they take them through the narrow en- 
trance, is truly surprising; when from six to seven 
inches in length, and rather too stout to bend, 
which is not unfrequently the case, they always 
seize it near the centre, and being unable to pass 
with it in that position, after one or two unsuécess- 
ful attempts, they turn their heads, and then, by 
pushing in the end, soon accomplish their object. 

The larve of the leaf rolling moth, previously 
mentioned as committing devastation in our gardens, 
are now almost completely converted into the chry- 
sallis state, and in a few days we shall be able to 
detect the perfect insect, and ascertain the particu- 
lar species. 

The clammy locust, (Robinia viscosa, Linn:) is 
now most profusely in bloom in our streets. This 
is a showy southern tree, much cultivated in our 
northern cities in consequence of the beauty of 
both its flowers and fuliage. The early life-ever- 
lasting, (Gnaphalium plantaginium, Linn:) is now 
all over in seed. 

Wednesday, 10th.—The attitude which some in- 
sects assume for ection is very curious. To- 
day I amused myself with a number of a species of 
wood-louse, (Armadillo, Linn:) upon being disturb- 
ed, they immediately rolled themselves up into a 
ball, ne as inanimate as death, bearing 
pretty h treatment before they would acknow- 
ledge their vitality by moving. As these balls are 
perteciiy spherical ,and one species (A. vulgaris Lat:) 
is black, and shining, and having each segment 
belted with narrow white bands, in this position 
having great resemblance to beautiful beads, they 
were really taken for such by Swammerdam’s 
maid, who, upon finding » number of them in her 
master’s garden, actually commenced stringing 


| them on a thread to form a necklace, when to her 


Monday, Sth.—It has been repeatedly remarked | 


by some of our oldest inhabitants, that the waters of 


the Hudson river have been gradually diminishing in | 


quantity within the period of their remembrance. 


| This can be attributed principally to the circum- 
| stauce of evaporation proceding with more rapidity | 


great surprise, the poor animals began to move and 
struggle for liberty. These insects formerly were 
in great use in medicine to cure agues, consump- 
tions, and a variety of other diseases, and were as 
deservedly popular as a host of the patent medi- 
cines of the present day. Their spherical form 
must have greatly facilitated the administering, 
and probably first suggested their use as such. 

The veined hawk weed, (Hieracium venosum 
Linn:) and the cross-wort, (Lysimachia quadrifolia 
Linn:) have just commenced flowering all over the 
pine plains. The former when bruised or chewed 
has been used to apply to the bite of rattle-snakes; 
(Crotalus horridus binn:) and the Jacob’s-ladder, 
(Smilax peduncolaris Muhl:) and Thalictrum pur- 
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purascens Linn: on the edges of moist meadows and 
in like situations on hills. 

The day has been remarkably warm with a south- 
erly breeze, and in the evening lightaings in the 
far southern quarter, but no rain. 

Thursday, 11th.—Another instance of the per- 
fect indifference with which insects regard what 
we mortals would consider a very severe injury, 
occurred to-day. Having with a small switch, 
struck from a humble-bee whilst on the wing, acon- 
siderable portion of his abdomen, he immediately 
fell to the ground, where he remained a short time, 
tumbling about as if much astonished, when he 
again arose, and after one or two circuitous flights, 
made a direct course to the flowers of a clammy lo- 
cust tree, where I saw him as luxuriantly sipping 
the sweets, as if he had experienced no injury. 

This afternoon quails (Perdrix virginiana, Lath:) 
were very noisy, whistling at intervals of a very few 
seconds, in recently cleared fields about the pine 

lains. There was also an unusual activity and 

ustle among the inhabitants of the ant-hills, scat- 
tered along the margin of woods, both of which are 
considered as indications of forth-coming rain. It 
is a very singular circumstance, that these animals 
often denote the pear in the weather by their 
particular metions and habits; it is owing no doubt 
tosome peculiar sensibility in them to electricity, 
or other atmospheric influence. 

Symphanota compressa, Lea. It is a very curi- 
ous fact that this singular bivalve should be found 
only in the Ohio river, and in the Normans-Kill 
near this city. They are not, however, as com- 
mon in this last locality as the other shells of the 
family. I obtained several specimens to-day, but 
nearly all of them imperfect, having been injured 
by a species of the Mus, probably the musk rat, the 
marks of the teeth are plainly to be seen on the ex- 
ternal side of either valve. 

The wind all day had blown with some strength 
and quite cool from the south, with here and there 
cirrose clouds visible in the heavens, and towards 
the afternoon a few in a vellose form, drifted as 
scuds with the wind. About sunset a dark mass 
of the nimbose appeared rising slowly in the N. W., 
which gave indications of an approaching shower, 
and during the evening there was a few light spirts 
of rain accompanied by lightning. About ten 
o’clock the clouds gradually became confluent, 
spreading over the whole heavens, after which the 
southerly wind again set in as before. 

Friday, 12th.—The side-saddle flower, (Sarrace- 
nia purpurea, Linn:) This singular flower is now 
most profusely in bloom in the cor pee pools about 
our city. In order to thrive well, they require a 
regular supply of moisture, which the situations 
wines they grow are not at all times capable of 
yielding, therefore nature has most admirably sup- 

lied this deficiency, by giving to the leaves a cup- 
ike form, and arranging them in a whorl around 
the base of the flower stem, with their orifices up- 
ward, in order to catch the falling rains, and by 
that means they serve as cisterns for nourishing 
the plant throughout the dryest seasons. The lar; - 
est of these leaves are sufficiently able to contain 
about half a pint of water, and they are generally 
half filled at all times. But its wants are not yet 
all supplied, for it becomes necessary to its healthy 
existence, that it should require a certain portion of 
animal substance, and here again we discover a 
most wonderful provision in nature, the mouth of 
this cup-like leat becomes gradually contracted, 
and is furnished beneath with an expanded lip, the 
inside of which, and the throat, are provided with 
a great number of rigid spines projecting inwards, 
similar to the entrance of a wire mouse trap, so 
that insects being enticed to enter by a peculiar 
odor within, are ever after unable to escape, and in 
a short time they perish by drowning. In this 
manner all their necessities are amply supplied. I 
opened several of these leaves, and in each one I 
invariably obtained about a thimble full of the re- 
mains of insects, belonging principally to the Cole- 
optera order. 

Fore part of the day, light winds from the south. 
Middle part, nimbose clouds began to rise in the 
west, which shortly after poured out a refreshing 
shower, accompanied by an occasional flash of vivid 
lightning, and several peals of thunder. After the 
rain commenced falling, the wind drew to the east 
of south, then east, and finally by the north to the 
direct west. The dense mass of clouds froin which 


the rain fell during the time, had almost become 
stationary over the city, being checked in its course 
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oe the easterly currents of air, after which it drew 
off to the northeast, its northern edge all the time 
pouring out well defined sheets of rain, which were 
distinctly visible until they reached the earth. 

During the severity of this shower, I observed a 
considerable number of a small species of dipterous 
insects flying through it, apparently unconcerned. 
They certainly exhibited a vast de of skill in 
navigating thus freely through the falling drepa, each 
one of which was infinitely larger than any indivi- 
dual among them, and fully capable of dashing them 
to the earth. The amount of a hogshead of water 
falling in a body with the same velocity upon a hu- 
man being, even though he had the firm earth as a 
support, would crush him into a shapeless mass. 

A second and more violent shower passed over a 
short time after, accompanied by thunder, and du- 
ring its progress, by a brisk gale of wind from the 
Nuithwest. It proceeded from a dark mage of clonds 
which was discharging rain as it approached, but 
had passed over the city some time before it reach- 
ed us. This cloud was so well defined, and the 
aa of water so regular throughout the whole, 
that had we ascertained the velocity of its descent, 
and the space of time which occurred between the 
passage of the cloud across the meridian, and the 
arrival of the rain, we might have made a pretty 
— calculation as to its distance from the 
earth. 

The close of the day and evening proved show- 
ery, with thunder and some lightning, the wind 
veering to the different points of the compass, the 
nimbose clouds however proceeding steadily to- 
wards the east. 

The orange lily, (Lillium bulbiferum Linn.) has 
just commenced flowering in the gardens of our 
city. 

The silvery cinquefoil ,( Potentilla argentea, Linn:) 
is now in full flower on gravelly hills, with sunny 
exposures, and in light woods in various places, the 
deer-berry, (Vaccinium stamineum, Linn:) and the 
beautiful fragrant Asclepias quadrifolia Jacq.) In 
wet meadows and other moist places the rag-wort, 
(Seneeio aureus Linn:) and in running brooks the 
water speedwell, ( Veronica anagallis, Linn :) 

Saturday, 13th.—On the sandy pine plains and on 
road-sides, the yarrow (Achille mililefolium, Linn:) 
is now just coming into bloom. The root of this 
plant is much in use among our western Indians as 
a remedy for tooth-ache. Their manner of using 
it is after bruising or chewing, to apply it between 
the tooth and cheek, where it is sutfered to remain 
until the painis removed. I once saw it used with 
beneficial effect, but consitlered it rather a harsh ap- 
plication, owing to its burning pungency. The 
blue flag, (Iris versicola, Linn:) is all over in flower 
in wet places, both on hills and plains. This is 
kept in ponds by the southern tribes, and much 
used by them as a purgative. 

It is not a little surprising, that the numerous 
moths, whose natural habits are to avoid the light 
of day, appearing only when the evening sets in, 
and pursuing their wandering flight during the 
hours of darkness, should be the very first to be at- 
tracted by the glare of a burning lamp. Entomo- 
logists being well aware of this error of instinct, if 
I may be allowed the expression, often take ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, and consider one of 
the best modes of obtaining them, is, to place a 
burning lamp in the evening near an open window, 
the insects being enticed into the room in great 
numbers by its light, are easily captured. This 
evening in the space of a short time, I obtained in 
this manner, four different species of moths, besides 
various other insects belonging to the different or- 
ders. 

This evening the atmosphere was very warm with 
repeated lightnings in the south. 

Monday, 15th.—A prodigions number of a small 
species of Aphis have made their appearance within 
a few days in our gardens, they are as yet princi- 

ally confined to the snow-ball trees, covering the 
nonahes in dark clusters, from their tops almost to 
the ground, from whence they spread among the 
leaves, shrivelling them in such a manner as to 
spoil the beauty of the foliage, and rendering them 
quite an unpleasant object to the eye. Ants are 
stipposed by many to prey upon these aphides, from 
the circumstance of seeing them continually tra- 
versing over them; but their object is to obtain the 
honey which is voided with their excrements: ma- 
ny flies are also attracted for the same purpose. 
Our common little lady-bugs or birds (Coccinella, 

Linn:) as they are termed, have been considered as 








great evils to our gardens, and some have su 

that they were the authors of these aphides, ee 
contrary, they are of great benefit to us, for they 
feed almost altogether upon them. To day I placed 
three individuals of them, taken from a rose bush, 
on the leaves among these destroyers; they had 
scarcely rested a moment before they commenced 
devouring them most voraciously. What a great 
pity we could not light upon some method of multi- 
plying these little insects, so beneficial to us. 

In speaking of the Aphidii, a recent entomologist 
has remarked, that the multiplication of these little 
creatures is infinite and almost incredible. Provi- 
dence hasendued them with a fecundity, which no 
other insects nae at one time they are vivipa- 
rous, at another oviparous; and what is most re- 
markable and without a parallel, the intercourse of 
one original pair, serve for all the generations which 
proceed, frou the female for a whole succeeding 
year. umer has proved that Im tive generations, 
one aphis may be the progenitor of 5,904,900,000 
descendants: and it is supposed that in one year, 
there may be twenty generations; upon learning 
this fact, our wonder at meeting with such prodi- 
gious numbers around us on almost every bush, (for 
each one has its peculiar occupant,) will probably 
cease. 

The last week rains have had quite an influence 
upon vegetation, which is plainly visible to the eve 
all over, particularly in the fields of grain about the 
country. ‘The following plants have also appeared 
in flower within the last few days: cucumber root, 
( Mediola virginicus Linn:) bush honey-suckle, (Di- 
ervilla townefortii Mich:) brook lime, (Veronica 
beccabunga Linn:) round-leaf winter green, ( Pyro- 
la rotundifolia Linn:) blue-eyed grass, (Sisyrinchi- 
um anceps Linn:) rock-rose, (Helianthemum cana- 
dense Mich:) this plant is used by empirics for cu- 
ring scrofula, in decoctions and cataplasms. Dwarf 
scabish, (Ocnothera chrysantha Mich:) none-such, 
(Medicago lupulina Linn:) ox-eye daisy, (Chrysan- 
themum leucanthemum Linn:) 

Tuesday, 16th.—This morning, strong winds and 
cool weather from the south. 

The Salamandra subviolacea of Barton is occa- 
sionally found in the deep woods under decaying 
trees and logs; a mutilated specimen was obtained 
to-day a few miles from the city. I had previously 
found them in Washington county, in this state. 
This is one of the most beautiful of the species of 
salamanders. These animals have been vulgarly 
supposed, for a great length of time, to possess the 
rare faculty of existing uninjured amidst the flames; 
the idea unquestionably arose from the circum- 
stance, that when placed on living embers, which 
are not too much ignited, such an uncommon quan- 
tity of a viscous substance exudes from the pores 
of the skin, and of such a nature, as to extinguish 
them almost instantaneously, and by this means the 
animal is enabled to escape unscathed. 

An observer in walking along the banks of the 
Hudson river, or any other running stream, just 
about sunset, will have his attention frequently ar- 
rested by the immense number of ephemeral flies, 
that are assembled beneath the trees near the wa- 
ter, seemingiy diverting themselves for hours to- 
gether, ascending and descending in the air, as if 
dancing. Their maxim truly appears to be, a ‘*short 
life and a merry one,” as they only enter into exis- 
tence about sun-down, and perish again before 
scarcely destined to behold the orb of day at all. 
This is an elegant American species, being about an 
inch in length, and having the abdomen furnished 
with a pair of sete, three times the length of the 
whole body. Their existence being so brief, they 
require no food, consequently their mouths are im- 
perfectly formed. Their fine and beautifully laced 
wings reflect a most splendid azure hue to the eye. 
As this is the month in which they are most nume- 
rous, and perishing rapidly and in such numbers, 
when they either fall or are blown into the different 
streams, they yield an abundance of food to the va- 
rious fishes that inhabit them, and particularly so to 
the trout. Anglers to be successful, should by all 
means use them as bait, or construct their artificial 
flies after their model as long as they are in season. 

Towards night, high winds from the south, with 
some rain. 

Wednesday, 17th.—This morning cool winds 
from the N. W. and clear weather. 

The following native plants were observed to- 
day for the first time this season in bloom: Ground 
ivy, (Glechoma hederacea Linn:) This plant has 
been used for curing acute head aches by snuffing it 
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up the nose. Frost grape, (Vitis vulpina Linn:) 
hare-bell, (Campanula rotundifolia Linn:) sweet 
briar, (Rosa rubiginosa Linn:) siver-weed, (Poten- 
tilla anserina Linn:) and the Cerastium tenuifolium 
of Pursh, just passing into seed. ; 

I was very much pleased tortlags by observing 
the female of a beautiful species of ichneumon, ra- 
pidly traversing the truit trees in the garden, care- 
fully examining every leaf in search of a prop 
nidus, into which to deposite her eggs; upon dis- 
covering a rolled up leaf, containing the larva or 
pupa of a moth, she immediately became arrested 
in her course, passing over it in every direction 
with great caution, at the same time drumming ra- 
pidly upon it with her antenne, in order to ascertain 
the true position of the insect within; when disco- 
vered, she steadily erected her abdomen almost ver- 
tically, and bringing the peint of her long ovapositer 
near tv the breast, punctured the leaf; and If not 
successful at first in reaching the unfortunate ob- 
ject of her search, she perseveringly worked the 
sting in every direction, until she finally accom- 
plished her purpose. The tribe of ichneumons are 
very extensive, and their young are all destined to 
feed upon the living bodies of other insects; for the 
purpose of depositing their ova, the females are 
provided with elongated stings, or ovapositers, 
some of them of great length, so as to enable them 
to reach such larve or pupa as confine themselves 
to rolled up leaves. When in pursuit of their ob- 
ject, by some peculiarity of instinct, they are im- 
mediately made sensible, if the body of the cater- 
pillar hasbeen previously occupied, and if so, being 
fully aware that it will not furnish nutriment suffi- 
cient for more than those already placed there, they 
instantly leave it, without molestation, and again 
wing their way in search of one suitable to their 
purpose. When such a one is discovered, they at 
once dart upon it, insert their sting, and in a very 
brief space of time accomplish their object. In 
vain the victim, as if conscious of its fate, writhes 
its body, spits out an acid fluid, menaces with its 
tentacula, or brings into action the other organs of 
defence, with which she is provided; the active ich- 
neumon bravesevery danger, and does not desist un- 
til her courage and address have ensured subsistence 
for one of her future progeny. The larve being 
hatched from the ova thus deposited, find a deli- 
cious banquet in the body of the caterpillar, carefully 
avoiding the vital parts, as if sufficiently aware that 
its own existence, until it could attain a certain 
state, depended upon that of its victim, at which 
time, the caterpillar having just strength enough to 
change to the chrysalis form, dies; and its case 


soon discloses to lifg and light, not 
“ The ot py of enraptured May, 
The dutterAy, én pinions bright,” 


but one or more full grown ichneumons. 


Thursday, 18th.—The snapping turtle (Testudo 
serpentina, Linn:) is not uncommon in the stand- 
ing pools about the city. I saw them this morning 
offered for sale in our streets, and also had an op- 
portunity of observing them in their more proper 
element. This species and the painted tortoise, 
(T. picta Le Cont) may easily be taken by a hook 
baited with rare flesh of almost any kind. To-day, 
upon emerging from a noble forest of lofty pines, I 
beheld a fine sheet of water spread out before me, 
exceedingly picturesque in its appearance, though 
contracted in its dimensions, upon the brink of 
which was quietly seated an individual, attentively 
engaged in watching the cork of his line which was 
gracefully dancing in the light ripples on its sur- 
face; upon making inquiries as to the fish he was 
taking, he very briefly replied, ‘‘ cat-fish and eels,” 
so I concluded to remain a few moments to witness 
the nature of his success. Ina short time, after 
one or two delicate jerks from beneath, the float 
sank gradually below the surface, and the laconic 
angler seizing his rod, suddenly brought into the 
hghter element a fine specimen of the painted tor- 
toise. After carefully adjusting the bait, and with 
a degree of gravity quite unusual for an occasion of 
the kind, he again threw the line into its accustom- 
ed restin« place, and then silently seating himself, 
soon subsided into the same listless apathy as be- 
fore; but he was not long fated to enjoy this dreamy 
mood of mind, for the cork, after a few gentle agi- 
tations, once more disappeared from the sight, and 
in an instant, another painted tortoise was speeily 
revealed, paddling and scratching in his passage 
through the air, ina manner that would have put to 
shame the energies of a drowning cat: from his im- 
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patient manner I could easily discover that he was 
not altogether satisfied with the result; however, 
he demurely persevered in replenishing the hook, 
and after a little delay, once more cast in the line, 
giving to it quite a different direction, in order to 
avoid its former position; but all this precaution 
was of little or no avail, for he was again destined to 
witness the same results, but not with the same de- 

of endurance, for his scale of patience had at 
fength kieked the beam, and vielently seizing tbe 
poor unfortunate animal in his , in an instant 
dashed it in fragments against the trunk of an ad- 
joining tree, at the same time, giving vent to some 
unintelligible sounds, though sufficiently audible to 
leave little doubt on the mind of a spectator as to 
the proper nature. After musing a few minutes 
he once more exhibited indications of resuming his 
employment, still observing in all his motions, the 
sauie unWonted gravity which had hitherto accom- 
panied them. I now put the question as to the 
number he had previously taken? his reply, in ra- 
ther a disquiet tone, was, *‘ only seven.” By this 
time he had completed the rebaiting of the hook, 
and the cork was once more lightly dancing on the 
surface of the pool: but now it was his fortune to 
meet with something rather more than those in- 
glorious nibbles, for the line was suddenly seized, 
and stoully, and steadily, pulled towards the centre 
of the pond, at which, all his latent energies appear- 
ed to be roused into immediate action, and after a 
while spent in lugging and dragging, the line gra- 
dually yielding, inch by inch, and whilst his bright 
anticipations were at the greatest pitch, what 
should slowly emerge from the turbid mass of wa- 
ter, but the head and shoulders of an enormous 
snapping turtle, which at the moment it touched 
the sloping bank, broke the hook by its firm resis- 
tence, and quickly disappeared beneath the surface, 
leaving the disconsolate fisherman silently gazing 
on the subsiding waters. It was some time before 
I ventured to ask, if those were what he called 
**cat-fish and eels.” ‘‘ No,” said he spitefully, 
and, after a while adding, ‘but they might have 
been, for there are plenty in here.”’ 

Friday, 19th —Since the last enumeration of na- 
tive plants, the following have been observed in 
bloom. Swamp rose (Rosa carolina. Linn:) seneca 
snake-root, ( Polygala senega. Linn:) white honey- 
suckle (Rhododendron riscosum. Torr:) solomon’s 
seal, (Polygonatum multiflorum, Dest:) fever root, 
(Triosteum perfoliatum, Linn:) Anemone pennsyl- 
vanica. Linn: Houstonia longifolia, Wild: . 

The season has now arrived in which the nume- 
rous species of Coccus are depositing their eggs. 
As these insects are so injurious to our fruit and or- 
namental trees, draining the sap by their pectoral 
rostrums and thus depriving the plants of a portion 
of their nutriment, it becomes necessary that they 
should be carefully destroyed in the ova, as fast as 
they can be discovered. They may easily be re- 
cognised upon the trunks and branches by their ap- 
pearance, which is that of a dry and and inanimate 
scale, containing under it a vast number of eggs en- 
veloped in a mass of cotton-like web which can be 
drawn out to a considerable length. I observed 
them quite common to-day on the sleek sumach 
(Rhus glabrun. Linn:) and have ne doubt but that 
some of the species may be already found in our or- 
chards and nursaries. 

The Unio radiata of Say has withina few years 
become quite common in the canal at this place; 











this isa very fine bivalve shell, and appears to thrive | 


much better im this situation than in the Hudson 
river, being much larger in size and having the dis- 
tinguishing characters more distinct. 

The weather to-day has proved showery, and the 
wind ffom almost every point of the compass. 

Saturday, 20th.—The American tucks, (Acarus 
americanus, Linn:) are now very numerous in our 
light woods, particularly among the alder trees. 
They are voraciously inclined for btood, of this I 
wish no better proof than the circumstance of ob- 
taing two specimens from the back of my neck, 
where they were industriously employed in iasert- 


ing their serrated rostrums through the cuticle into | 


the flesh. These insects whien first they commence 
their attacks are quite small, but by suction svon 


swell to the size of the end of one’s finger, and un- | 


less they co-operate are with great difficully remov- 
ed, suffering themselves to be pulled to pieces be- 


fore it can be accomplished, so that the rostrum and 
head being often left in the wound, produce an in- 
| flammation and suppuration which render it dec p 


} and cangerous. 


} 


At the half-way house on the rai] road, I observ- 
ed the nest of a swallow situated on the frame of 
the window, under a piazza in the second story, 
and an accident deprived me of the satisfaction of 
making myself more intimately acquainted with 
this interesting bird. As its habits are so distinct! 
different from any of the known swallows of 
country, I have little doubt but that it will prove to 
be an acquisition to the catalogue of American 
birds. The Hirundo urbica of Linn: is very com- 
mon in Eurepe, building its nests in like situa- 
tions, and I should not be surprised, if, upon close 
examination, it should prove to be the same spe- 
cies: if so, this will be the first notice ever made of 
it in our country. The cliff swallow, described by 
the late Gov. Clinton, builds under the eves of 
houses; but its peculiar nests are easily distin- 
guiohed from all uthers of the Hirundine race, in 
having the entrance formed similar to the mouth of 
a chemical retort. The female was sitting on the 
eggs. ' 

“The Lilium philadelphicum, and Convolvalus spi- 
thameus, Linn: were observed in flower for the 
first time to-day. 

Monday, 22d.—The rains of the past week, with 
the few days ef cold weather, have destro ina 
great measure the moths and butterflies that have 
been so numerous since the commencement of the 
present month; and as many of them had not yet 
deposited their eggs, we may with great propriety 
deem it a beneficial circumstance to us, especially 
when we consider their sad havoc among the vege- 
tation of our gardens, in preceding years 

To-day, while my eye was directed through the 
microscope—that avenue to concealed glories,—a 
number of flies were allured into its focus by some 
small lumps of sugar, upon which they immediately 
commenced exercising the full force of their suc- 
tion pipes: but before they could derive any nutri- 
ment from it, I observed that they were obliged to 
resort to a method of first converting it into a liquid 
state by occasional discharges of a fluid substance, 
previously supplied from vessels or fountains, situ- 
ated internally, at no great distance from their 
mouths, in a manner very similar to that in which 
saliva is produced from the glands in man, during 
the process of mastication. 

Tuesday, 23d.--The evening primrose (Oenothera 
biennis, Linn:) has now commenced flowering most 
profusely along the banks of the river and other 
running streams, through meadows. This flower 
uf the night, is one of Flora’s time-keepers, ex. 
panding their large yellow corollas about the set- 
ting of the sun, and as regularly closing them again 
at ils appearance in the morning, peacefully slum- 
bering throughout the ungenial heats of the day. 
The tiowers are fragrant, and are said to be phos- 
phoresent at night. The leaves are sometimes 
bruised and applied to wounds. we 

I had an opportunity of observing to-day, that 
cannibalism is not peculiarly confined to the human 
race, for I caught a female spidcr in the very act 
of devouring one of its own species, no doubt her 
own mate. The male spider is rarely ever seen, 
a fact which may be safely attributed to the cir- 
cumstance, that if they do not beat up a speedy re- 
treat after the principal purposes of their existence 
are accomplished, they soon become a prey to the 
unnatural cruelty of their ferocious partners. The 
celebrated De Geer, states that he saw one, seized 
by the object of his attentions, enveloped by her in 
a web, and then devoured—a sight which filled him 
with horror and indignation. 

Wednesday, 24th.—As the larve of the various 
species of moths are so detrimental to the fruit trees 
and choice shrubs of our gardens, it behoves us in 
order to preserve them trom these depredators, to 
devote some little attenticn to the insects in the 
more early stage of their existence, in the ovastate. 
A very destructive species are now depositing their 
eggs in great numbers on the plum and probably on 
other fruit trees. They are easily reeognised by 
their situation, in, and about the main avils, sel- 
dom upon the lighter branches, in small oval patches 
of a green colour; one hour’s time will be amply 
sufficient to enable an individual, like Sampson, to 
slay his many thousands, and on the succeeding sea- 


sun he will have great cause fo congratulate him- 
self that his labur was not bestowed in vain 

The plum lice (Aphis pruni, Lats) are just begin- 

ning to appear in our plum trees, extracting the sap 

| from the leaves, and soon disfiguriag them in a ve- 

ry unpleasant manner; as they are-alinost univer- 


sally famnales, and so remarkably prolific, that it Lbe- 
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diately on their discovery, by the free use of some 
of those simple remedies recommended in the va- 
rious works on horticulture. As these insects are 
very small and of a way color, they are not readi- 
ly discovered until they become exceedingly nu- 
merous, and their sad effects are already produced 
to an extensive degree. The most sure mode of 
detecting them, is, by the abundance of flies and 
wasps, particularly the latter, of a beautiful blued- 
steel colour, that are continually seen hovering 
about the young branches, and running over the 
leaves, attracted by the honey that these insects 
create and discharge with their excrements. 

Thursday, 25th.—The following plants have now 
appeared in bloom, sleek mullien, (Verbascum blat- 
taria, Linn:) in old stony fields and sides of the 
way; vervain, (Verbena rostrata, Liun;) upright 
loose strife, (Lysimachia stricta. Ait:) beard- 
tongue, (Pentstemun pubescens. Linn:) gay ladies 
slipper, Cypripedium spectabile. Swartz.) in rich 

swamps. Poke root, (Veratrum viride, Ait:) 
this is a poison to all insects, and has been used 
with success to kill cockroaches. Common cockle, 
(Agrostemma githago, Linn :) partridge berry, 
(Mitchella repens, Linn :) clasping bell-flower, 
(Campanula amplexicaulis, Mich:) snap dragon, 
(Antirrhinum linaria, Linn,) motherwort, (Leonu- 
rus cardiaca, Linn:) Norway cinquefoil, ( Potentil- 
la norvegica, Linn:) cross-ear bass-wood, (Tilia pu- 
bescens. Ait:) white avens (Geum virginianum, 
Linn:) this plant is much used in decoctions, and it 
is stated — good authority, that by long use it is 
capable of restoring to health the most shattered 
and feeble constitutions. 

Hornets, and wasps of various species, have be- 
ceme very abundant within a few days about our 
dwellings, and in the gardens around, from which 
circumstance we may safely draw the conclusion 
that the number of flies will greatly diminish in a 
short time, as these insects devour them in vast 
numbers. In France, the butchersare very happy 
to see wasps hovering about their stalls, on account 
of the service they render in driving away the flesh 
flies: and we are told, that in some parts of our 
own country, the inhabitants are in the habit of 
suspending a hornet’s nest in their sitting rooms, 
the occupants of which eagerly prey upon the flies, 
without molesting any of the members of the fami- 
ly. An abundance of wasps, also denote a bounti- 
ful season of fruits. 

Friday, 26th.—The dog’s bane, (Apocynum an- 
drosemifolium, Linn:) is row becoming most beau- 
fully in bloom along the edges of meadows, and 
light woods. This is one of those singular fly-catch- 
ing plants: the insects being entrapped by the 
irritability of the stamens, which close upon them 
immediately upon being touched. That these ve- 

etables derive nutriment from the animal matter 
thus obtained, has been much questioned by many 
experienced botanists, but of this fact I think there 
can be little doubt, for nothing in nature has been 
created in vain, consequently, these ensnared in- 
sects, must unquestionably be subservient to some 
important purposes in their economy, and the expe- 
riments of anurseryman in London I think have de- 
cided the point in question in a most satisfactory 
manner, for he found that upon supplying the leaves 
of one of these plants with fine filaments of rare 
beef, that it thrived better, and was far more Juxu- 
rient inits growth than those that were not so treat- 
ed. The powdered root of this plant when used 
fresh, is considered equal to ipecacuana as an eme- 
tic, thirty grains being given at a dose; in smaller 
quantities it acts as a tonic. Chewing the fresh 
roots and swallowing the juice, is by some of the 
Indian tribes considered as a specific in syphilis — 
Its nauseous bitter {aste, however, is a great objec- 
tion to its popular use. 

This evening [ caught a fine specimen of the Copris 
of Latreille, which had been allured into my room 
by the light of the lamp. ‘These beetles fly about 
to obtain their prey only when the night sets in; 
upon examining this attentively, [ discovered a 
great number of minute parasitical insects belong- 
ing to the Aphide distributed in various situations, 
about the head and thorax, and also on the thighs, 
having with their slender rostrums, perforated the 
hard corneous covering, and quietly employ- 


ed in pumping out the fluids at their leisure; and it 
was with sume difficulty that they could be remov- 
e!. ‘The whole insect race are more or less annoy- 
ed by peculiar parasites belonging to their own 
¢lass, ond I should not be surprised, if upon inves- 





comes essentially necessary to destroy them imme- 
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tigation, they would prove nearly as numerous in 
Species, as the entire amount of insects at present 
known on the face of the globe: and, I have seen 
it asserted, that even those parasites, minute as 
they appear, have others again to prey upon them 

Saturday, 27th.—Some beautiful specimens of 
the mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia, inn.) were 
brought me to-day, from the limestone range of the 
Helderberg mountains, fourteen miles west. This 
is the nearest locality to the city of Albany, in 
which this beautiful plant thrives, although it is ve- 
ry common from thence all the way to Carolina, 
and also in the mountain districts to the east of the 
Hudson river. It is from this plant that the bees 
extract the honey, which ofttimes proves so dele- 
terious to the health of individuals who have eaten 
it. Dr. Barton, in the fifth volume of “ The Ame- 
rican Philosophical Transactinns,”’ states that in the 
autumn and winter of the year 1790, an extensive 
moitality was produced amongst those who had 
deg, of the honey collected in the neighbor- 

ood of Philadelphia. The attention of govern- 
ment was excited by the general distress, a minute 
enquiry into the cause_of the mortality ensued, and 
it was satisfactorily ascertained that the honey had 
been chiefly extracted from the flowers of the kal- 
mia latifolia. The flesh of the Tuffed grouse, or 
American partridge (Tetrao umbellus, Linn: ) is said 
to become poisonous, from feeding on the buds of 
this plant in severe winters, when their more pro- 
per food is deeply buried beneath the snows. 

In the morning, the wind was light from the S. 
E. by S. with heavy cirro-cumulose clouds, and 
some scuds, and throughout the day, attended with 
light spirts of rain. At night, very brilliant and vi- 
vid lightnings, and deep rolling thunder, accompa- 
nied by brisk showers of rain. 

Monday, 29th.—The individual who has occasion 
to walk out a short distance beyond the boundaries 
of our city an hour or two after the sun has set, just 
when the shadows of night have spread deeply over 
the land, will have ample cause for surprise and ad- 
miration in the countless myriads of fire flies that 
are to be seen, spangling the night with their airy 
lamps, and more particularly so, should the path- 
way lead him into the neighborhood of some deep 
morass, or standing pool; then should he pause fora 
few moments to contemplate the brilliant magnifi- 
cence of the scene, his attention will not fail to 
be drawh to the seemingly undetermined, and de- 
viating course of their flight, though now and then 
he will have cause to observe some one, or more 
of them, darting through the air like an eagle 
swooping for its prey, leaving a long stream of 
splendor behind them in their trail, and having too, 
in my opinion, the same object also in view, as that 
of this kingly bird. These little fire flies, indepen- 
dently of the interest they give toa scene of the 
night, may truly be considered in the light of bene- 
factors of the human race, for their natural food con- 
sists chiefly of gnats and moschetoes, vast numbe:s 
of which they devour, and this in a great measure 
may account for the prodigious multitudes m which 
they are seen, assembled about wet, and moist 
shady situetions. The insects which furnish them 
food, had previously selected these wet places to 
deposite their eggs; the larva of which, being una- 
ble to exist elsewhere, soon emerge into the open 
air in a perfect state, leaving their light barks, 
which have now become of no further use, to drift 
about upon the surface of the pool from whence 
they sprung, and as they ascend, they are immedi- 
ately seized and speedily devoured by the watchful 
ful fire flies, long ere they could have an opportuni- 
ty ofeven once beholding the light of day. Various 
indeed have been the speculations respecting the 
motives that this species of lampyris have in emit- 
ting this light. Without considering them as orna- 
menting the universe, and by that means renler- 
ing themselves delightful objects for the contempla- 
tion of man, I think their principal design is to al- 
lure and direct the course of the male fly, which are 
not endued with light, or possess it in a very feeble 
degree In searching among densely leaved vege- 
tables, in moist shady situations, I have invariably 
discovered amongst those which emit the light, one 
or more, of what I conceive to be the male fly, 
thouzh much fewer in number, and possessing 
wings. ‘They may readily be distinguished by their 
smaller size, and having the elytra of an entire 
black; the markings on the thorax however, cor- 
respond in a great degree. These insects are to be 
observed most numerous just as the darkness sets 
midnight approaches, 











they become more scattered, and then gradually 
put out their lights. 

The wind this morning, was from the south, ac- 
companied with some scuds and rain. About ten 
A. M. it changed to the west, and blew cool, and 
with some strength, with fine weather. At night, 
rain from a dense cloud drifting to the east. 

Tuesday, 30th.—I remember having read some- 
where, that a lively old lady, by way of consol- 
ing an invalid friend of hers, who was complaining 
most bitterly of her annoyance from fleas, said, 
** don’t you like fleas? Well, I think they are the 
prettiest little merry things in the world.—I never 
saw a dull flea in all my life.” If this facecious old 
lady had but accompanied me this afternoon, dur- 
ing a short ramble I took in the neighborhood of 
the city, I think she would have been exceedingly 
delighted at the animated spectacle, presented, by 
a prodigious assembDiage of her favorite little vaul- 
ters; for I sincerely believe that the king of the 
fleas held his court in the place I visited. In pur- 
suit of the chrysalis of a peculiar and beautiful 
species of moth, whose caterpillar generally selects 
old ruinous buildings for its purpose, I passed the 
threshold of an ancient and daagess barn, whose 
situation, it can with truth be said, was open, airy, 
and spacious, and from the arrangement of the 
scanty and uncouth furniture within, I should rea- 
dily conclude, that it ‘* oftimes proved the blessed 
abode, of’’ hogs, belonging to both the bi- 
ped, and quadruped families. In a short time, in 
consequence of their rapidly increasing numbers, I 
was constrained to beat a speedy retreat, and upon 
issuing from beneath the ample, festooned, cob- 
web curtains, I found my clothes almost every 
where occupied by them, skipping about in all di- 
rections, and it was with the greatest degree of en- 
durnace that I could refrain trom something more 
than an oceasional skip or two in return. 

This has proved a cheerless, dreary, November- 
like looking day, with heavy masses of clouds driv- 
ing with the wind, from the west. 








{From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 
Seekers and Keepers. 

The ordinary behavior of these essentially dis- 
tinct classes, is very different in reference to each 
other. An onlooker would say that the two par- 
ties are continually carrying on a sort of war—a 
system of attack and defence. The aim of craving 
poverty being always to get as muchas it can from 
wealth, it is the object of the latter to baffle the in- 
cessant efforts of the insidious foe. The one paity 
acts on the offensive, the other entirely on the prin- 
ciple of self-defence. The contest is not without 
its amusing points. Let any one just mark, if such 
an opportunity should be presented to him, the at- 
titude, bearing, and e-vpression, of a rich man (beg- 
ging it to be understood, that we here, and through- 
out the whole of our observations, mean those only 
who are a little close-fisted or so,) when suddenly 
addressed by a stranger in a shabby suit, a suspi- 
cious character—that is, one who is likely to be 
wanting something—and he will see a curious i!- 
lustration of that sort of hostile feeling to which we 
have alluded. 

The seeker, in the case which we are mention- 
ing, approaches his object with insidious looks, and 
with much appearance of reverence and respect. 
This, however, his intended victim knows to be all 
humbug, und is not therefore to be deceived by it, 
or thrown by it fora moment off his guard. The 
latter, again, on being first accosted by such a sus- 
picious-looking personage as we have deseribed, 
expresses his sense of danger by a sudden start of 
alarm, accompanied by a scowl and a frown; and 
in the next instant he rapidly measures his antago- 
nist from head to foot. Seeing at once by this 
scrutiny that the case is an exceeding ugly one, 
and that it threatens unpleasant consequences, he 
resolves to brave it out; and with this view sum- 
mons all his resolution, and calls into play all his 
repulsive resources, to meet the impending attack. 
Amongst the latter are his raising himself up to his 
fullest height, throwing an expression of severity 
into his countenance, and looking at the spoiler, as 
he conceives him to be, and as it is always safest to 
presume that such customers are, as if he could not 
imagine what he had to say to him. All this, with 
a coinmendable caution, he does before he has heard 


the communication about to be made to him; taking 
it for granted that a demand is impending, or con- 
ceiving that it is at any rate always best to be pre- 


pared tor the worst 
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If happily the communicatio 
no reference whatever to his purse, hé instanfly un- 
bends again, and is grateful for the narrow escape 
he has made; for he absolutely feels a strong senti- 
ment of gratitude, at least for the moment, towards 
such a persons as he suspected, and yet finds enter- 
taining no designs on his pocket; he therefore treats 
him with extreme civility, and bestows on him 
some of his blandest smiles. 

In the case, however, where the assailant’s in- 
tentions are decidedly pecuniary, the matter pro- 
ceeds very differently. ‘The intended victim of the 
former’s depredatory designs in such and all similar 
cases, assumes, as already said, the defensive afti- 
tude and bearing described. But this does not by 
any means always dismay or disconcert the enemy. 
Urged by necessity, and prepared by experience for 
this sort of treatment, he remains firm, perseveres 
in pushing on the siege, and repeats his attacks 
again and again, and with increasing vigor. His 
opponent parries his thrusts as well as he can, and 
and thus a regular battle ensues. Which may be 
the victim in the end, is teft entirely in part to 
chance and in part to superior skill. 

Rich men of the stamp of those alluded to, it may 
be observed, have a great respect and reverence for 
each other. They never speak of their wealthy 
brethren but in terms of the most profound venera- 
tion. An excellent, worthy man, most respectable 
man, a good man, an honest man, are amongst the 
very coldest phrases which they use on such occa- 
sions. In pruportion, however, as these gentlemen 
esteem one another, do they detest and dread all 
persons in straitened circumstances. These they 
avoid on all occasions as they would the plague. 
Sensitive to a degree im all that relates to or affects 
the prime article, they abhor and eschew all civili- 
ties from their needy brethren, having an eye, very 
properly, to the probability of their being but snares 
to entrap them, which in truth there is no doubt 
they often are. This entails a necessity of their 
being constantly on the alert for fear of some sudden 
and unexpected inroad to which they are, it must 
be confessed, extremely liable, and that, too, often 
from the most unlooked-for quarters, and on the 
most unlikely occasions. They cannot, indeed, 
ever consider themselves perfectly safe from the 
class of seekers with whom they are surrounded, 
ond who, if they are once permitted to ingratiate 
themselves, will stick to them like leeches. The 
rich man may be said to be sugared over, as it were, 
and thus becomes an object of attraction to the 
drone bees who infest the world, and who cluster 
about him in swarms, to spoil him of the sweets 
which he has gathered around him. 

We have already said something of the defensive 
armour of wealth, and a little of the offensive wea- 
pons of poverty, but the latter will admit of a few 
more remarks. The style and character of the 
warfare of poverty is necessarily totally different 
from that of wealth. In the one case, it consists 
of open acts of hostility. In the other, every thing 
is done by sapping and mining—by soft speeches, 
lachrymose faces, melancholy stories, excessive 
civility, bowing, scraping, cringing, and all such 
gentle arts and winning ways; and it is amazing 
what an amount of success these apparently feeble 
weapons can command, what execution they will 
do when skilfully handled. 

To all these insidious modes of attack wealth has 
only firmness to oppose, of which one very intelli- 
gible expression is, keeping his hands fast, and well 
thrust down into his pockets, and setting his lips 
firmly together; the whole being accompanied by 
a determined resolution to hold out to the last. In 
point of ingenuity, poverty has greatly the advan- 
tage of wealth; and no wonder, for it is constantly 
exercising it, and that, too, »t the expense of the 
latter, who is never aware in what shape it is to 
rise up against him until he has been dune. The 
rich man, in short, must be a sort of moral gladia- 
tor, and an expert one too; an adept at single-stick, 
and knowing in all the arts of self defence; for his 
pregress through life is little else than one continu- 
ed struggle with those who have nothing, and who 
surround him wherever he ; cutting and thrust- 
ing at him from all sides. He w ould in fact require 
to have little else to do than todefend himself from 
Lis hungry assailants, who are constantly on the 
alert, and ready to avail themselves of every the 
slightest opportunity that may present itself to 
pounce upon him, and it will take all his skill and 
all his resolution to baffle their attempts; for he has 
no sooner got quit of one by a aabeiel hit, 
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than another and another start up to carry on the 
contest, and to keep him in wind. To attempt to 











_buy them off in place of fighting them, only makes 


things worse. It is the easiest way at first to be 
sure, but in the long run it increases their numbers 
tenfold. 

In consequence of leading this sort of life, the 
wealthy man, after having become somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, is found to certain charac- 
teristics very much resembling those that distinguish 
an old soldier who has been campaigning it ail his 
lifetime. He is erect in his gait, stern and prompt in 
his manner, and has an eye as quick and vigilant as 
if he were always in the presence of the enemy. 

For ourselves, as we have a great sympathy for 
wealthy men who are ogee quent f careful of their 
gear, we take the trouble of subjoining a few rules 

or their guidance in the art of keeping, which we 
think they will find useful. 

Rule first. —When you speak complainingly of or 
to any one who annoys you by seeking pecuniary 
assistance from you, never name the word money 
—never breathe it. Never say that it is your un- 
willingness to part with this, that is the real cause 
of your displeasure. Calf it trouble; say they trou- 
ble you, or are very troublesome to you. This isa 
nice delicate word, and by using it you have your 
generosity unimpeachable. It is true, the actual 
amount of trouble which your applicant would put 
you to is nothing: it would be only put to your 
hand in your pocket. But never mind this. There 
is no necessity for attending to nice distinctions of 
language in such cases. 

Rule second.—If you should ever haye occasion 
at any time to borrow forty or fifty pounds or so, 
for a few hours—which will happen on some unex- 
pected emergencies, especially if you be in busi- 
ness, such as the case of a demand coming upon 
you after bank hours, and which you are yet desi- 
rous to settle instanter—always apply to the weal- 
thiest friend in your neighborhood. This, you will 
say, you would naturally do of your own accord, as 
being the most likely place to obtain what you 
wanted. So it is, certainly; but this is but a se- 
condary consideration compared to that which we 
are about tostate, and for the illustraticn of which, 
this rule was expressly written. 

By going to a wealthy man for such a temporary 
accommodation, you preclude the chance, in a great 
measure, of a repayment in kind, of the favor being 
demanded. Now, if you borrowed, on such an oc- 
casion, from a man in straitened circumstances, he 
would to a certainty avail himself of the obligation 
he had conferred, and would be at you for a loan, 
which you could not well refuse him, in less than a 
week. This annoyance, and imminent danger to 
boot—for very likely you might never see your mo- 
ney again—you may altoget avoid by adopting 
the course pointed out. e once knew a very re- 
spectable and worthy person who invariably acted 
on this rule to his own great advantage and com- 
fort, and to him we now acknowledge ourselves 
indebted for it. 

Rule third.—Avoid all civilities from persons in 
peomeeee difficulties. Accept of no favors at their 

ands, of any kind, as you value your money; but 
above all things, take no presents from them. A 
hare, in this way, might cost you £50—a couple of 
partridges, ora pheasant, probably double that sum. 

ndeed, there is no saying what they might stand 
you. Eschew them, therefore, by all means. 
Dinners, too, are dangereus things. Avoid these 
also, unless you are perfectly sure of your men. 
Better dine on turtle soup every day at one of the 
first hotels in town, than dine with such persons as 
we have beenspeakingof. In the one case your din- 
ner will be, you may depend upon it, much cheaper 
than in the other in the end; or your entertainers 
will, almost to a dead certainty, one day or other 
torrow from you. Your dinners, therefore, (or a 
day’s residence now and then with them, if they 
stay in the country,) may thus ultimately cost you, 
at the lowest calculation, probably somewhere 
about twenty guineas each. Take care, then, 
what you are about. 


—_— 


Autograph of Sir Walter Scott. 


We present our readers with a fac-simile of the 
hand writing of Sir Walter Scott. It was part of 
a friendly invitation, addressed toa Scotti-h bard 

















ne subject of autographs, 

and even the characters of individuals, according 
to some opinions, may be imagined from their hand 
writing. Be this as it may, so much do we honor 
every relic of departed greatness, that we are less 
disposed to preserve the autograph from the desire 
to Jearn from it the characteristics of the ‘‘ Wizard 
of the North,” than to keep it as a memorial of 
one of the best men and most astonishing writers 
of our day. 











{For the Zodiac.] 
Metternich. 
By the Author of Talleyrand, in the Knickerbock 
. Magazine, Kean York, May and June, 1834, 
and Bonaparte’s Secret Police, 


It is stil] a matter of some controversy among the 
politicians of our day, who is the most skilful, and 
the most experienced amongst the living di ae 
tists, Metternich or Talleyrand? Inc the 
ground upon which both manceuvred, the skill of 
the latter appears in a far greater degree than that 
of the former, although Metternich’s name is more 
conspicuous in the diplomatical transactions of the 
numerous conspiracies against the liberties of the 
nations, since 1812 called Congresses! 

Tafleyrand's political career begins with his no- 
mination as agent general of the clergy; he had the 
adroitness to watch the progress of events, and ** to 
have one of the most subtle and powerful intellects 
of the age,” as Mirabeau designated him in his se- 
cret correspondence with Berlin, whilst Metier- 
nich, about twenty years younger, was. still un- 
known and obscure. During the stormy events of 
the French revolution, Talleyrand steered his own 
ship with such superior skili, that no storm, norock 
has been able to shipwreck Aim, whilst Metternich 
never had the opportunity to show his skill as a 
good pilot. It is true, he seized with adroitness 
every fair wind to gain his port im safety, but was 
rather steered than s' . reasons are 
obvious and simple. We find them in the national 
character of both nations. The Austrian govern- 
ment had for more than a century, tried to 
press am t its subjects the propagation of light, 
and liberal ideas. Joseph II, the only one of the 
Austrian sovereigns, who wished to establish 
wholesome refurmations, was obliged to revoke all 
his edicts and to put every thing on its former foot- 
ing. because the nobility, the clergy and the friars, 
whose privileges he attempted to reform, were se- 
cretly op to his views, and had a greater influ- 
ence over the people than the sovereign himself. 

In France it was the reverse; and thus Metter- 
nich had but to sail with a fair wind and a smooth 
sea, whilst Talleyrand struggled against both. 

Both are venal, with the difference that Talley- 
rand accepted the bribe, kept it, and sold the bri- 
ber; whilst Metternich was but the tool of Alexan- 
der. The following anecdote will prove that I use 
the words of Taileyrand, himself. 

Prince Talleyrand of Benevento, was, in ° 
1834, invited to a large party at Lady Jersey’s in 
London. The conversation fell upon the various 
and singular chances of fortune, suffered by the 
greatest part of those who had distinguished them- 
selves in the French revolution. <A lady turning 
towards the prince Talleyrand, asked him, how he 
had eangel de preserve or rather to gain such a 
large fortune in the midst of so many and striking 
changes? ‘* Madame,” answered he, without any 
hesitation, ‘‘ by very simple means, tn selling 
ways those who bought me!”’ 

Yemens Wenceslaus h Lotharius Met- 
ternich was born May 15th, 1773, at Coblentz, on 
the Rhine. His father, Francis George Charles, 
prince of Metternich, had several - employ- 
ments in the Austrian service, and August 
llth, 1818. 

In 1738, young Metternich entered the universi- 
tv of Strasburg. At the corunation of the emperor 
Leopold Il, he was wne of the masters of ceremo- 


of great celebrity, and by him presented to a gen- | nies; after which, he studied law at Mentz until 


tleman of this city. 


1794, travelled to England, went to Vienna, be- 
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eame Austrian minister at the Hague, and married 
in 1795 the countess Eleonore von Kaunitz, grand- 
daughter of the famous prince Kaunitz. 

Prince Metternich his diplomatic career at 
the congress of Rastadt, as minister of the coilege 
of the Westphalian counts. Here he distinguished 
himself so much, that he attracted the notice of the 
emperor, who, in 1801 appointed him minister at 
Dresden. . 

Metternich, as a true Austrian subject, hated 
cordially the French revolution, as well as all 
that was French ; and thus he became the chief 
agent, in uniting England with Austria, Prussia, 
Russia and Sweden, by the treaty of Petersburg, 
April 11, 1805, against Napoleon. His (Napole- 
on’s) brilliant campaign of two months, in which 
he forced, Nov. 17th, General Mack to surrender 
with 17 generals and 30,000 men, in Ulm, entered, 
Nov. 13, into Vienna, and routed, Dec. 2d, the al- 
lies at Austerlitz, blighted the fruits of the above 
mentioned treaty. 

Soon after the battle of Austerlitz (Dec. 15th,) 
the minister Haugwitz, for Prussia, signed at Vien- 
na a treaty with France. In 1806, count Metter- 
nich was appointed Austrian ambassador at Paris 
in place of count Cobentzl, where he was very ac- 
tive in promoting the interests of Austria. Napo- 
leon did now all that he could, to surround himselt, 
as emperor of the French, with the ancient noble 
families of France, of whom many nevertheless de- 
clined to accept ig hig and, concentrating 
in the faubourg St. Germain, formed their own cir- 
cles and admitted to their parties none but those 
persons, who had adopted their principles, or those 
of the ancien regime. Metternich, distinguished 
by his fine person, his nicety, his insinuating and 
truly captivating manners, which he possesses in 
a high degree, soon attracted general attention, and 
was welcomed in these parties at the faubourg St. 
Germain, as well as at the Tuilleries and in the as- 
semblies of the high functionaries of the new Court. 
He soon became acquainted with all those petty se- 
erets, which the French ca‘l la chronique scanda- 

» and succeeded in gaining the favor of these 
functionaries as well as those of Napoleon himself. 
Thus he was able to study and to acquire a pro- 
found knowledge of Napoleon’s character, to find 
out his plans and secret views, which enabled him 
afterwards to act the principal part in the political 
drama of Dresden and P e. 

Oct. 10, 1807, he signed at Fontainbleau the 
convention which put a stop to the disputes occa- 
sioned by the occupation of the Bocch di Cattaro 
by Russian troops, and which made the Trenzo the 
frontier of the kingdom of Italy. He nevertheless 
ey not up his plans against France; and what he 

begun in 1805 he continued in 1808 with rare 
activity and shrewdness. He hated, as above stat- 
ed, the basis of the new order of things in France, 
whether republic or empire, being firmly attached 
to the old system of feudalism or aristocracy, of 
which Austria may be considered as the most ob- 
stinate champion; and as Metternich is now the 
most influential man in Austria, he will be one of 
the most interesting personages of this age to the 
future historian. 

Talleyrand the same influence in 
France, but acts with much more cunning and 
adroitness behind the curtain, as Talleyrand has to 
act his part upon a far different theatre. Austria 
is in regard to liberal ideas at least a hundred years 
behind France, and Louis Philippe resembles Fran- 
cis but in two points: hypocrisy and absolutism, or 
abhorrence of all that partakes of Charte or Consti- 
tution. 


Metternich, when at Paris, appeared the most 
assiduous courtier, the most pliant and submissive 
ambassador at the Tuilleries; but Napoleon surpass- 
ed him in the machiavelic principles of his dark po- 
licy; and svon after the troubles in Spain, which 
rose against France, Napoleon, at a public audi- 
ence given at his birth-day, (August 15, 1808,) 
highly incensed, attacked Metternich on the crook- 
ed _— of the Austrian cabinet, which, as he 
declared, would not leave him at peace. This was 
an indirect attack upon Metternich, who, although 
not yet prime minister, was nevertheless alre y 
the secret mover of all the coalitions of the allies 
against Fiance. 

In his interview with Alexander, at Erfurt, Na- 
poleon spoke in strong terms against the policy of 
Austria, and accused Metternich of duplicity.— 

nevertheless made every exertion to 
excuse the ambassador; and Napoleon highly satis- 





fied with the readiness of the Czar, in consenting 
to divide among them, the nations of the east an 
west, like a flock of sheep, returned to Paris for a 
few wecks, and arrived Noy. 5, 1808, at Victoria, 
where the greater part of his army expected him 
to conquer anew the lost Provinces. 

~. Napoleon had but toe well penetrated the dark 
designs of Austria, secretly excited by the empress, 
her prime minister Count Stadion, but principally 
by Metternich. The latter applied in vain for 

ports to leave Paris; they were denied him. 

April Gth, 1809, Austria declared war against 
France; the 13th, Napoleon headed his army, 
drove the Austrians before him, entered (May 10,) 
into Vienna, fought the 22d, the bloody battle of 
Esling or Asperan, and finally, July 6th, gained a 
complete victory at Wagram. 

Meanwhile Metternich obtained his passports, 
left Paris and arrived at Vienna, from which the 
terrified Francis had fled, and had fixed his resi- 
dence at Comorin. Metternich found him there. 
Count Stadion having fallen into disgrace, was 
obliged to resign his place as Austrian minister of 
foreign affairs, July 9th, and Count Metternich 
was appointed in October, in his stead. He and 
the French minister of foreign affairs, Count 
Champagny, conducted the negotiations for peace, 
at Altenburgh in Hungary. The treaty was final- 
ly signed at Vienna, Oct. 14, by Prince Lichten- 
stein. 

During these negociations, Metternich found the 
means to suggest or to give some hints to Cham- 
pagny, of the possibility of a closer connexion of 
the two SEED EPM OF a marriage of Maria, Louisa 
with Napoleon. hen at Paris, he had bad alrea- 
dy various opportunities of drawing the attention 
of Napoleon to this match, and in his conferences 
with some influential men—namely with the mi- 
nister Fouché—he succeeded in gaining him.— 
Champagny and Prince Schwartzenberg, sent as 
Austrian am yvassador to Paris, finished what Met- 
ternich had begun. 

Napoleon, full of admiration and even friend- 
ship for Alexander, (if true friendship can exist 
between crowned heads,) in his personal interview 
at Erfurt, Sept. 1808, where the latter appeared to 
desire a closer connexion by the marriage of his 
sister, the princess Alexandra, with Napoleon, 
hesitated a long time between the twv. But Na- 
poleon having been secretly informed, that the 
empress’ mother and her daughter Alexandra were 
much inst this marriage, Prince Schwartzen- 
berE> who had received instructions from Metter- 
nich, drew adroitly the attention of Napoleon anew 
upon the princess Maria Louisa. The ambassador 
related to various of Napoleon’s confidants, how 
Maria Louisa admired the heroic deeds of the pow- 
erful French monarch (which was true,) and other 
traits of her character. This was repsrted, with 
ey some additional comments, to the ears of 

apoleon, which greatly flattered his vanity and 
decided him at once in favor of the Austrian prin- 
cess. 

When Prince Schwartzenberg was informed 
of his success, he sent a courier to Metternich, 
who succeeded in persuading the emperor Francis 
to induce the princess Maria Louisa, to accept his 
offer. Count Metternich was named to accompa- 
ny her to Paris. His retinue was one of the most 
brilliant ever sent with an ambassador. All who 
were chosen were handsome looking, highly po- 
lished young noblemen, far the greatest part offi- 
cers, rich and of the first Austrian families. I was 
at that time at Paris, and saw Prince Metternich, 
whom I had seen very often when he was Austrian 
ambassador at Dresden and Paris; and I must con- 
fess that his hotel and society amused me highly. 
As a countryman is always pleased to find another 
countryman in a foreign land, it appeared that 
Count Metternich and his retinue liked my society, 
and thus it came that I received frequent invita- 
tions todine with them. At table we spoke very 
freely, and with that German, soldierly frankness, 
of the imperial court, which with all its Asiatic 
luxury, could nevertheless not be compared to the 
natural ease and urbanity of, for example, the 
court of Russia, where Alexander gained the ad- 
miration of every one by his simple, easy and gra- 
cious manners. They contrasted strikingly with 
those of Napoleon, who often: was constrained, and 
therefore ungraciousand awkward. ** Well, well,” 
said Metternich frequently to me, “‘ owr princess 
will soon polish him!” I laughed, and told him | 
that he, as well as ‘ve, all must confess, that she | 
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(Maria Louisa,) also wanted first to g° to school, 
as we could easily observe that she in her recep- 
tion needed stilla good instructor, to teach her to 
assume more self compostre, and not to look so 
embarrass: d, as often was the case with her, parti- 
cularly when she was near Napoleon in a large a3- 
sembly. It often happened that ['spoke to her in 
German, which she liked best to spedk, and then 
she appeared to me a far different being; then all 
constraint vanished, and she became amiable, and 
laughec when I related to her some of my past ad- 
ventures. 

I often compered Maria Louisa with Josephine; 


and to speak frankly, the Austrian princess lost 
oy y this comparison, of which I may say 
something at another time. 


Count Metternich, after having assisted at the 
brilliant festivals* which followed in quick succes- 
sion, one after the other, red to depart. He, 
at various times, had dro some hints to Napo- 
leon, of the great services rendered him to contri- 
bute to his happiness, and of some equivalent re- 
ward expected for these troubles. It is true, I ne- 
ver had seen Napoleon so altered, polite and even 
amiable, as at that time, (March, 1810,) and all of 
us were not a little surprised at this sudden change. 
It was also true that Metternich deserved full cre- 
dit for the great pains taken to bring this match to 
a happy end, but Napoleon, strange to relate, felt 
a secret dislike to Metternich, although a very 
smooth, supple and submissive courtier, aud always 
changed the conversation as one who wishes not 
to come to the point. Some asserted that the 
prince Schwartzenberg, the Austrian ambassador 
at Paris, in secret jealousy of Metternich’s ascen- 
dency, had instructed his beautiful wife to throw 


-out some hints against the Jatter, which reached 


the ears of svapoleon. These hints were, that 
Metternich was a secret enemy of the existing im- 
perial court, and a double faced man. 

This struck so much the more the mind of the 
French emperor, as it was grounded upon facts,f 
and disposed him against the secret wishes of Met- 
ternich, whe soon afterwards took his leave and re- 
turned to Vienna. 

Metternich is very vain, ambitious and of a vin- 
dictive character, and was not the man willing to 
suffer, as he said, this public affront. This pro- 
bably is one of the principal causes which contri- 
buted to acloser intercourse between Alexander 
and Metternich. In 1805, Alexander tried already 
to gain Metternich, whom he liked as soon as he 
had conversed with him; but not knowing well 
enough the secret intentions of the count, feared 
to compromise himself by speaking too openty.— 
The interview of the two emperors at Erfurt, 

revented Metternich from discovering his secret 
intentions, and thus both kept aloof! Alexander, 
highly displeased with Napoleon for the preference 

iven to an Austrian princess over his sister, and 

etternich, incensed inst the same Napoleon, 
for not having rewarded him as he expected, both 
now became soon closely united by the ardent de- 
sire of revenge. 

From that time Metternich was devoted entirely 
to Alexander, who favored him with his full confi- 
dence. This is the true cause of the acknowledg- 
ment by Alexander and Frederic William of Prus- 
sia, of Austria’s ‘‘ armed mediation” at the time 
when the Northern war broke out. Metternich, 
after a secret conference with the Czar, managed 
affairs so well, that, in spite of all the treaties with 
France and the family relations, Austria stood in a 
position to reconquer her former dominions and set 
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* Napoleon, desirous that his miristers should give, 
each one at his turn, a fete, in honor of the new em- 
press, said to the Duke de Feltre—‘‘ Eh bien, Clarke, 
when will you give us a fete ?’’ This one being very 
avaricious, but a great courtier, answered—‘‘ I would 
have done so already, sire, if 1 had dared to inyite 
your imperial majesty, but”——and here he stopped 
short. Napoleon looked at him and said, ‘‘ Speak, 
speak—but, what but ?’’ The minister, in a low tone, 
whispered—* but, sire, Iam too poor to receive your 
majesty as you and the empress deserve to be treat- 
ed.” ‘‘ Ah, ha! I understand, I understand.’’ He 
took a piece of paper and having written an order to 
the treasurer of the crown, Esteve, to pay to Clarke 
the sum of 200,000 francs, he handed it to the minis- 
ter of war, saying—‘‘ Now, Clarke, give us a fete!” 
Thus each minister and the commandant of Paris, 
Gen. Hulin, received the same sums for the expenses 





of their fetes, which were brilliant. 


+ See the secret treaty between England, Austria, 
‘cc., of Petersburgh, April 11, 1805. 
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Et free from French influence. This was th 
treachetoiy work of Metternich, whom the diplo- 
matical Jesuits call a great politician. But these 
Jesuits forgot the high obligation which Austria 
owed to Napoleon, who at least twice could have 
crushed the imperial double eagle, with his power- 
ful little golden pigeons, as Metternich often called 
in jest, the French eagles, which the regiments 
received in exchange for their tri-colorcd stan- 
dards. : 

Already, in 1805, Austria, after the battle of 
Austerlitz, was at the mercy of Napoleon; all its 
forces were, if rot destroyed, at least so weakened, 
as fo render them unable to oppose a sufficient re- 
sistance in case of need. ‘The second time Napo- 
jeon entered Vienna, May 10th, 1809, as a conque- 
ror, and destroyed the Austrian forces at the bloody 
battle of Wagram. After these two striking events, 
Austria begged for life, and promised every thing 
in order te obtain peace. 

Napoleon married Maria Louisa, March 11, 1810, 
and thought by this alliance, he might remain in 

eace and even gain a faithful ally. If Francis 
pod been a different man, his son-in-law would 

robably not have ended his days upon a desert 
island in such a wretched manner, and the infernal 
alliance would have slumbered perhaps forever.— 
Far, nevertheless, from wishing to excuse Bona- 
parte in his tyrannical, ambitious and serpentine 
policy, I simply wish to point out the bad faith and 
the perverse principles of Austria, particularly in 
the memorable events of 1812 up to 1814. 

It is worthy of notice, that for the omission to 
gratify the ridiculous vanity of an ambitious cour- 
tier, in giving him his baubles, an order or a title, 
the French sovereign, who had showed on so many 
occasions, such tact and such a profound know- 
ledge of mankind, should have committed a blun- 
der, which caused the loss of his crown, liis liberty 
and his life. Nevertheless, I will not entirely give 
credit to Metternich as the sole author of this trea- 
chery. A thousand circumstances happened, to 
support him in his dark and black designs, and the 

eatest among all was the obstinate confidence of 
Sonapaite in hisown resources. Ofa vain, haugh- 
ty spirit, he was very quickly offended; and by re- 
calling his ambassador, the Count Narbonne, from 
Vienna, the only man who had penetrated the se- 
cret intentions of Metternich, he committed one 
of those political blunders, which lead to the most 
serious consequences on himself. The Count de 
Narbonne was afterwards replaced by M. de Cau- 
lincourt, a proud and violent man—the favorite 
and slave of his master, who neglected at the Con- 

ress of Prague, the most important interests of 
fis sovereign, to occupy himself with horses! 

Thus the field remained open to Metternich, 
now become the devoted instrument of Alexan- 
der; who, sure of Austria, leagued himself secret- 
ly with England, Prussia and Sweden, to surprize 
and suddenly surprize Napoleon. 

When, in 1811, I was in the c of Marshal 
Macdonald, Duke of Tarento, in Catalonia, the 
general conversation was the great probability of a 
war with Russia, which country from 1810, a few 
months after Metternich’s departure from Paris, 
began to make preparations for it. The recently 
named crown prince of Sweden, Bernadotte, 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, secretly opposed to Bona- 
parte, and burning to avenge the supposed but 
well deserved public affront received from Napoleon 
after the battle of Wagram, entered secretly into 
this league. It is perhaps not generally known that 
Bernadotte attributed to himself and his corps, the 
success of this bloody battle. As soon as Napole- 
on heaid of it, he gave, in his order of the day, a 
forma! denial to his *‘dear and feal cousin,” and 
stated, which was true, that the success of the ac- 
tion was greatly due to the bravery and skill of 
Gens. Macdonald and Oudinot, who were the same 
day named Marshals of the empire. 

Napoleon, well informed by his spies, of all that 
was going on, drew his best troops from Spain, and 
began his hostilities against Sweden, to punish it, 
as he said, for its duplicity. At the end of Janua- 
ry, 1812, Swedish Pomerania was seized by the 
French; and Napoleon at the head of about six 
hundred thousand men, advanced rapidly towards 
Russia. He penetrated into the heart of this em- 
ares and took possession of Moscow, Sept. 14.— 

ere Providence had fixed his destiny. His star 
sank, and with it his colossal power declined with 
every day. He deserted his army, as he did in 
Egypt, and fled in a miserable kibitcki, over the 
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cy plains of Russia, the tomb of so many hundrec 
thousand men, who were wretchedly sacrificed as 
victims of the ambitious views of an individual.— 
Having lost his fortitude, he had not the courage 
to remain, rally his forces, and save at least a large 

t of his retreating braves, whose courage would 

ve been reanimated by his presence. His flight 
had the most dreadful consequences on all those 
whem he left behind, and his sudden arrival at Pa- 
ris, Dec, 18, 1812, lost him the confidence of the 
mass of the e, who loudly blamed his deser- 
tion, as they called it, and increased the number 
of his secret enemies in the interior of the empire. 
The German allied troops, who formed a strong 
army, lefthim, one after the other; the king of 
Prussia raised the first standard against him, and 
secretly ordered General York, the commander of 
the Prussian corps in the French army, to join the 
Russian troops. 

The year 1813, was a series of bloody battles, 
treachery, devastation and calamities of every de- 
scription; and whilst these were going on in the 
field, the cabinets Were not idie in stirring the fire 
which surrounded the French on all sides. — 
Amongst the diplomatists of this epoch, Metter- 
nich was the most active, the most ardent enemy 
of Napoleon. We can truly say of him ‘that he 
was the infernal soul of the allies.” 

In this year, Francis held the fate of Europe in 
his hands, and heedless of the ties of consanguini- 
ty that allied him to Napoleon, decided it by join 
ing the coalition against France. This was the 
work of Metternich, who, taking advantage of an 
easy indolence of character, which, feeling its own 
inability, easily throws itself on others, had gained 
an entire influence over his mind. 

It must nevertheless be said in justice to Metter- 
nich, that Napoleon’s confidence in his star, parti- 
cularly after the unexpected and brilliant vic- 
tories of Lutzen and Bautzen, increased his hopes 
so much, that he would not listen to various pro- 
positions of peace, made him by the allied powers, 
during his stay at Dresden. He used to say, in 
speaking of himself:—*‘At the age of thirty, I had 

ined victories—I had influenced the world—I 

appeased a national tempest—had melted par- 
ties into one—had rallied a nation. I have, it 
must be allowed, been spoiled by success. I 
have always been in supreme command. From 
my first entrance into life, I have enjoyed high 
power, and circumstances and my own force of 
character have been such, that from the instant I 
gained a superiority, I have recognized neither 
master nor laws.” * 

The allied powers had proposed an arinistice, du- 
ring which they could arrange a general peace, or 
such was the open pretence. But the true and 
secret negociation between Alexander and Metter- 
nich was, for giving Austria an opportunity of de- 
claring void and annulled, all the treaties and obli- 

tions contracted by Austria with France The 

ance among the belligerent powéts, was about 
even. Austria, by its neutrality, until the present 
moment, had been in a great uegree, arbitress of 
the fate of Europe. Napoleon, from his first ar- 
rival in Saxony, had abated a belief, that, al- 
though Austria was likely to use the present crisis 
as an nity of compelling him to restore the 
Illyrian provinces, and perhaps other territories, of 
which former wars had deprived her, yet that in 
the end, the family connexion, with the awe en- 
tertained of his talents, would hinder her cabinet 
from uniting their cause with that of the allies.— 
But Metternich, the factotum of the Austrian 
monarchy, thought otherwise. Maret, Duke of 
Bassano, in a conference held with him, had press- 
ed Metternich hard, to declare frankly the true in- 
tentions of Austria, and particularly on the ties of 
the marriage, when the minister answered empha- 
tically, “The marriage—yes, the marriage—it 
was a match founded on political considerations; 
but——” 

This single, brief word disclosed as much as 
does the smallest key, when it opens the strongest 
cabinet—it made it clear, that the connexion form- 
ed by the marriage, would not prevent Austria 
from taking the line in the present dispute, which 
general policy and private fear, mixed with hatred, 
prescribed. 

Napoleon, well aware of the great infivence and 
power of Count Metternich, felt now the necessi- 





* Journal! de St. Helena, par de Las Cases, vol. iv. 
Partie Jeune, p. 26. 
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ty of gaining bim over on his side. He Invite 
him, therefore, te Dresden, where he arrived June 


25th. On the 28th, he had an interview with 
Metternich, of which the following particulars are 
accredited :— 

Napoleon rg piqued himself on a plain, 
downright style of negociation, or rather upon his 
system of at once announcing the only terms on 
which he would consent te negociate. He would 
hear of no counter-project, and admit of no medi- 
um betwixt the resumption of hostilities and ae- 
ceptance of peace the terms which it suited 
him to dictate. his frank and unanswerable 
mode of treating, greatly tended to abridge the 
formalities of diplomacy. It had but this si 
disadvantage, that it was only suitatde for the lips 
of a victor, whose renewal of war was to be, in all 
human probability, the resuming a career of victo- 
ry. But the same dictatorial manner was wrongly 
employed, when the question was to persuade Aus- 
tria not to throw her force of 200,000 men into the 
scale of the allies, which already too equally ba- 
lanced that of France; yet that ill-chosen tone 
may be observed in the following conference. 

Napoleon upbraided Metternich with having fa- 
vored his adversaries, by being so tardy in opening 
the negociation. He intimated that the Austrian 
minister perhaps staid away, in order that France 
might be reduced toa lower state than at the open- 
ing of the campaign; while now he had 
two battles, Austria thrust in her mediation, that 
he might be prevented from following up his sue- 
cess. In claiming t be a negociator, Austria, he 
said, was neither his friend nor his impartial judge 
—she was his enemy. ** You were about to declare 
yourselves,” he said, ** when the victory at Lutzen 
rendered it prudent in the first place to collect more 
forces. Now you have assembled behind the screen 
of the Bohemian mountains, 200,000 men, under 
Schwartzenberg’s command. Ah, Metternich, I 
guess the purpose of your cabinet; you wish to 
profit by my embarrassments, and seize on the fa- 
vorable moment to regain a3 much as you can of 
what I have taken from you. The only question 
with you is, whether you will make most by al- 
lowing me to ransom myself, or by going to war 
with me? You are uncertain on that point, and 
perhaps you only come here to ascertain which is 
your best course. Well, let us drive a bargain— 
how much is it you want?” 

To this insulting commencement, Metternich re- 
plied, that ‘‘the only advantage desired by his 
master, was to see that moderation and respect for 
the rights of nations, which filled his own bosom, 
restored to the general councils of Europe, and 
such a weil balanced system introduced, as should 
place the universal tranquillity under the guarantee 
of an association of independent states.” 

It was easy to see which way this pointed and 
to anticipate the conclusion. Napoleon affected to 
treat it as a figure of speech, which was to cloak 
the private views of Austria. ‘I = clearly,” 
he said, “ and come to the point. if it suit you 
to accept of Illyria and to remain neuter? Your 
neutrality is all I require. I can deal with the 
Russians and Prussians with my own army.” 

** Ah, sire,” replied Metternich, *‘it depends 
only on your majesty to unite all our forces with 
yours. But the truth must be told. Mattcrs are 
come to that extremity that Austria cannot remain 
neutral; we must be with you or against you.” 

After this explicit declaration, from which it was 
to be inferred, that Austria would not lay aside her 
armies, unless Napoleon would comply with the 
terms which she had fixed upon as the condition of 
a general pacification, and that she wasdetermined 
to refuse all that might be offered as a bribe for her 
neutrality, the emperor of France and the Austrian 
statesman retired into a cabinet apart from the se- 
cretaries, where it is presumed Metternich com- 
municated more specially the conditions which Au- 
stria had to . N *3 voice was 
sently heard, exclaiming aloud, ** What! not only 
Iiyria, but half of Italy, the restoration of tho 
Pope, the abandoning of Poland, and resigna- 
tion of Spain and Holland, and the confederation 
of the Rhine and Switzerland! Is this your mo- 
deration? You hawk about your alliance from the 
one cause to the other, where the greatest parti- 
tion of territory is to be obtained, and then you 
talk of the independence of nations! In plain 
truth you would have Italy—Sweden demands 
Norway—Prussia requires Saxon y—-Engtand would 
have Holland and Belgium. You would dismem- 
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ber the French empire; and all these changes to 
be operated by Austria’s mere threat of going to 
war. Can you pretend to win, by a single stroke 
of the pen; so many of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, the keys of which I have gained by battles 
and victories? And think you that I will be so docile 
as to march back my soldiers, with their arms re- 
versed, over the Rhine, the Alps and the Pyrennees, 
and by subscribing a treaty which is one vast de- 
capitation, deliver myself like a fool into the hands 
of my enemies, and trust for a doubtful permission 
to exist, to their generosity? Is it when my army 
are triumphing at the gates of Berlin and Breslau, 
and Austria hopes to extort such a cession from me, 
without striking a blow or drawing a sword? Itis 
an affrontto expect it. And is it my father-in-law 
who entertains sucha project? Is it he who sent 
outome? In what attitude would he place me 
fore the eyes of the Fresch people? He isina 
strange mistake, if he sup that a mutilated 
throne can in France afford shelter to his daughter 
and his grand-son. -Ah, Metternich,” he conclud- 
ed, ** what has Fagen given you to induce you 
to make war on me?” 
The Austrian minister, disdaining to defend him- 


_ self against so coarse an accusation, only replied 


by a look of scorn and resentment. A profound 
silence followed, during which Napoleon and Met- 
ternich traversed the apartment with long steps 
without looking at each other. Napoleon dropt 
his hat, perhaps to give a turn to this awkward 
situation. But Metternich was too deeply affront- 
ed for any office of courtesy, and the emperor was 
obliged to lift it himself. Napoleon then resumed 
the discourse in a more temperate strain, and said 
he did not yet despair of peace. . He insisted that 
the Congress should be assembled, and that even if 
hostilities should recommence, negociations for 
peace should nevertheless not be discontinued.— 
And like a wary trader, when driving a bargain, 
he whispered Metternich that his offer of Illyria 
was not his last word. 

This last word was fully understood by Metter- 
nich, who was too well acquainted with its secret 
meaning. The last real insult, as being bought by 
England’s gold, added to the imaginary one of re- 
ceiving no adequate recompe: ce for the trouble ta- 
ken to conclude the match between Maria Louisa 
and Napoleon, embittered Metternich to such a 
degree, that after having let Bonaparte sign the 
treaty, by which he likewise acknowledged the 
armed mediation of Austria, as had been dune be- 
fore by the other belligerent Perrone. he went di- 
rectly to the head-quarters of Alexander, at Tra- 
chenberg, near Prague. Metternich rendered an 
exact account of his conversation with Napoleon, 
and had little trouble to convince the Czar of the 
still great reluctance of Napoleon to yield the de- 
mande¢ articles, which should form the basis of the 
negoeciations for peace, as it had been fixed to be 
settled at Prague. He pressed Alexander fo pre- 
vent the king of Prussia putting his army and his 
own (Alexander’s) in readiness to march at the 
first si These signals were fixed to be given 
with a new and brilliant kind of rockets, from 
height to height, between Prague and Trachen- 
berg, the latter being the head-quarters of the em- 

w of Russia and the king of Prussia. 

As Metternich had been appointed mediator, he 
had fixed Prague as the place of meeting, where 
he immediately presented himself. The meeting 
had been fixed for the 5th of July, and the dissolu- 
tion was postponed until the 10th of August, in or- 
der to aliow a proper time for trying to settle the 
disputed claims. England had declined being 
concerned with the armistice, alleging she was sa- 
tisfied Napoleon would come to no reasonable 
terms. 

Instead of sending the Countde Narbonne to 
P. e, B rte sent Canlincourt, who arrived 
on the 25th of July, instead of the 5th. This gave 
full time to the Austrian army to prepare every 
thing, and as both contending parties wished to 
gain time, the negociations went on slowly; and 
Caulincourt, instead of occupying himself earnest- 
ly with thei, was mere engaged with horses, than 
with the high trust confided to him At length, 
when Metternich had been fully advised that the 
Austrian army was ready, he produced his plan of 
a general pacification so late as the 7th of August, 
with the secret intention, as well informed persons 
have assured me, to leave Napoleon no time to 
examine them, wishing to see them rejected. The 
principal basis of this plan was the following: — 
















The dissolution of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 

which was to be divided between Russia, Prussia 
and Austria. The reestablishment of the Hansea- 
tic towns in their former independence. The re- 
construction of Prussia, assigning to that kingdom 
a frontier on the Elbe. The cession to Austria of 
the maritime town of Trieste, with the Illyrian 
provinces. Napoleon ia return offered much, but 
most of his cessions were clogged with conditions, 
which at once showed how unwillingly they were 
made, and seemed, in most cases, to provide the 
means of annulling them, when times should be fa- 
vorable. 

The Grand Duchy of Warsaw, Napoleon agreed 
to yield up, but stipulated that Dantzic, with its 
fortifications demolished, should remain a free 
town, and that Saxony should be indemnified for 
the cession of the Duchy, at the expense of Prus- 
sia and Austria. The cession of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces was agreed tu, but the sea-port of Trieste 
was reserved. The German Confederation should 
extend to the Oder. Lasily, the territory of Den- 
mark was to be guaranteed. 

The whole transaction shows clearly the Machi- 
avelic principles of our socalled diplomacy. Met- 
ternich, supported by the allies, and intrusted by 
the apathic Francis with full powers, had now 
ample means to avenge himself, and to satisfy his 
secret hatred of Bonaparte. The whole day of 
the 10th of August, fixed as the last of the armis- 
tice, passed without any answer from Dresden,— 
This was what Metternich expected, and in this 
hope he had given his plan of pacification so late 
as the seventh of August; and when Caulincourt 
observed that Napoleon wouid not be able to exa- 
mine, in so short a space of time, the portentous 
articles proposed, the other replied in his usual 
smooth and polite manner, ‘* Your sovereign has 
given us many convincing proofs of his promptness 
to transact more important business than this.”— 
He insisted on a peremptory answer, for which he 
would wait till midnight. 

Metternich, well assured of the readiness of the 
armies of the allies, waited with great anxiety, the 
moment until the twelfth stroke of the great town 
bell of the fortress of Prague struck the midnight 
hour. One minute had scarcely passed, when the 
appointed signal was given by rockets of a new and 
brilliant kind, which flickered in the air from height 
to height, and announced to Alexander and Frede- 
rick William III. at Trachenberg, that the armis- 
tice was brokeu off! Thus the doom of Napoleon 
was sealed. Francis, the tool of Metternich, 
signed the destruction of his daughter, his grand- 
child, then two years old, and of his son-in-law ; 
and Metternich triumphed ! 

He and Caulincourt still continued their negoci- 
ations; and Napoleon seemed on a sudden sincerely 
desirous of the peace about which he had hitherto 
trifled. Metternich persisted in his demand of 
Trieste and the, Hanse towns. He rejected the 
extension of the Confederation of the Rhine, asa 
detnand made at a time so ill chosen, as to be near- 
ly ridiculous; and he, required that the indepen- 
dence of Germany should be declared, as well as 
that of Switzerland. 

Napoleon at length consented to all these de- 
mands, which, if they had been admitted during 
his interview with Metternich, on the 28th June, 
or declared to the congress before the L0th August, 
must have secured peace __It was probable, either 
that Napoleon was unwilling to consent to terms 
which he thought humiliating, or that he made the 
concessions at a time when they would not, in all 
likelihood, be accepted, in order that he might ob- 
tain the chance of war, yet preserve with his sub- 
jects, the credit of having been willing to make 
peace. 

Metternich was indefatigable in his attempt to 
destroy his enemy, as fast as he could, with his pen 
and tongue, whilst the allies did it sword in hand. 

On the 9th of September, 1813, Metternich sign- 
ed the quadruple alliance at Toplitz. Two days 
before, the English entered the southern territory 
of France. On the same evening of the battle of 
Leipzic, (Oct. 18,) the emperor of Austria bestow- 
ed on the destroyer of his daughter and grandson, 
the rank of prince. 

Metternich played an active part in the negotia- 
tions at Frankfort, Freiberg, Basle, Langress and 
Chaumont. He directed the negotiations at the 
head-quarters of the emperor of Austria, during 
the congress at Chatillon; and from Dijon, the ne- 
gotiations with Monsieur, (Charles X.) who had 
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mined Alexander to march direetly 
to finish, as he said, the war at one . This 
advice was given to him by Talleyrand; who wag 
now at the head of the royalist party in Paris.— 
Since the battle of Leipzic, these two (Metternich 
and Talleyrand,) had been in active and secret 
correspondence together, as well as with the em- 
peror Alexander, who, although disfiking and mis- 
trusting the latter, followed him nevertheless in 
mapy cases, because he found his views much 
sounder and deeper than those of Metternich. 

Alexander arrived at Paris before prince 
Schwartzenberg, the commander of the Austri- 
an army, and ledged at Talleyrand’s hofel. Tal- 
leyrand gained soon a greater ascendancy over 
Alexander than Metternich; and it is yet doubtful 
to whom of the three can properly be attributed 
the success of Napoteon’s forced abdication. La- 
fayette also took a very active part; but Lafayette, 
conyinced of Bonaparte’s obstinacy and absolute 
character, acted in an Lonorable and oper manner, 
while Talleyrand and Metternich employed the 
means of a rattle-snake, and in conformify with their 
well known jesuitical policy. 

Prince Metternich proceeded from Dijon to Pa- 
ris, where he had a secret and [ conference 
with Talleyrand, and afterwards with Alexander. 
He signed the abdication, or rather the convention 
made between the allies and the commissioners of 
Napoleon ; and on the 30th May, the peace of 
Paris was also signed by him. 

(To be Continued.) 
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[From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.} 
The Art of Navigation. 


NAVIGATION, (from navis, the Latin word for a 
ship) is the art of conducting a vessel over the 
ocean from one part of the earth’s surfaee to anoth- 
er, by the safest and shortest way. In modern 
times this art has been prodigiously improved, both 
with regard to the shape of the vessels themselves, 
and to the manner of working them. Science, by 
pointing out the methods of obtaining perfect safe- 
ty in the construction of vessels, with speed in 
sailing them, and internal accommodation for 
goods, has very materially altered their form. 

ails, rigging, &c. have also been substituted for 
the clumsy method of rowing with oars, so general- 
ly in use amougst the ancients. Of late years, too, 
an extraordinary innovation in nautical affairs has 
been effected, namely, the propelling of ships by 
means of steam. 

Besides the mariner’s compass, which has been 
described, there are other instruments neces- 
sary for safely conducting a vessel from one port to 
another ; the mariner also requires a knowledge of 
the earth, and of the manner in which its surface 
has been divided by geometrical lines into various 
imaginary portions, having certain fixed and deter- 
minate natmnes. The figure of the earth is that of 
a sphere flattened at the two poles, which form the 
termination of that imaginary axis on which the 
earth turns round from west to east once every 
twenty-four hours. Midway between these two 
extremities, and at the thickest part of the earth, 
a ro imaginary line passes over its surface, di- 
viding it into two equal parts. This line is called 
the equator, and from it, towards either pole, are 
drawn a series of parallel lines or circles, called cle- 
grees of latitude; these again are divided into 
smaller portions, called minutes and seconds. The 
whole circumference of the earth has been esiima- 
ted at 360 degrees ; so from us to our antipodes, 
or that part of the earth immediately below us, 
there will intervene 180 degrees of latitude, being 
exactly half of the circumference of the earth. 
These parallels of latitude are crossed by other cir- 
cles, called meridional lines, which cut the equator 
at right angles, and terminate at the poles. Thus 
the earth is measured off from the equator ina 
southerly or northerly direction by parallels of lati- 
tude ; and from any given point which shall be ta- 
ken as a first meridian, in a direction either east or 
west, by lines of longitude which indicate degrees. 
The degrees of latitude are all of the same size, 
and each is equal to sixty geographical miles. De- 
grees of longitude, however, decrease as we pro- 
ceed in either direction from the equator to the 
poles, until there they all terminate in a point, and 
amount of course to nothing at all. By a first me- 
ridian is meznt the one from which we reckon all 
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tion having chosen some Conspicuous 
part of its own vanettor? as constitutiug the first 

meridian. Britons have fixed upon Greenwich ; 

and of any place upon the earth’s surface, we say 

that it lies in longitude so mahy degrees, minutes, 

and seconds, east or west of Greenwich. It is usu- 

al to calculate from this point round to the anti- 

podes, which is a semicircle, or 180 degrees. 

The globe being thus marked off by lines and 
circles, Charts, both general and local, have been 
constructed with these all duly drawn upon them. 
The charts in present use are by Mercator, a 
Fleming, as greatly improved by Wright, an 
Englishman, who published a work upon the sub- 

t above two centuries ago. Mariners were in 
he practice of sailing by what was called the 
plane chart, but Mercator first suggested the idea 
of extending the meridian lines of this chart as we 

oceed from the equator to the poles, in a propor- 
ion which will compensate the error arising from 
supposing the meridians parallel, instead of con- 
verging as they do towards the poles. Great ad- | 
vantages arise from having a plane surface, and it 
was thus retained, whilst any errors which might 
result from the old chart were obviated. Upon 
these charts the various bendings of coasts, and the 
whole relative positions of land and water, are cor- 
rectly delineated. 

Besides the compass, there are various other im- 
struments necessary ; suchas a log for ascertaining 
the speed at which the vessel is sailing ; octants, 
of double reflection, for measuring the altitudes of 
the heavenly bodies ; and other inst: uments for de- 
termining the distance between the moon and 
stars. The mariner should likewise be provided 
with a Nautical Almanac, containing the places | 
and declinations (distances from the equinoetial 
northward or southward) of the fixed stars and 
geerts. and especially the distances of the moon 
rom the sun and other stars, and all that relates to 
that body. These are essentially necessary for the 
purpose of ascertaining by observation in what par- 
ticular part of the ocean the ship may be in at any 
given time, as we shall further explain. In order 
to obtain this important knowledge with as much 
correctness as possible, there are other books for 
shortening the intricate processes of calculation, 
and a variety of tables for correcting errors that 
arise from refraction of rays of light, altitudes of 
dip, and soon. For as the navigator determines 
his position by the heavenly bodies, and as the 
place in which they appear to the eye in the 

vens is not that of their real situation, on ac- 
count of the beams of light being bent from their 
straightforward course by the atmosphere, it is ne- 
cessary to make the proper allowance for this. 
There should also be lists of latitudes and longi- 
tudes for every part of the world, and of the time 
of high water al every port, at the period of. full 
and change of the moon, so as to be able to find the 
tide at any given time. 

The /og is simply a flat piece of wood of the 
form of a quarter of a circle, with a long cord at- 
tached to it. The wood is called the chip, and it 
is loaded at the circumference, so as to float erect 
in the water. The line is divided into ‘a number 
of equal parts called knots, which correspond to 
miles, half miles, and soon. There is also a glass, 
containing sand, which runs through from one end 
to the other, made to correspond the knots on 
the line. Thus, if the sandglass discharges its 
tenis in half a minute, then the knot must be : 
one feet, for that bears the same proportion to a 
mile that half a minute does to an hour. In or- 
der to know the rapidity with which the ship is 
sailing, the log is thrown overboard a good way te 
leeward, so as to be beyond the eddies made by the 
vessel as she passes through the water. The line 
now runs off through the hands of a person who 
holds it ; and when the glass has run out, the indi- 
vidual who superintends it calls out ‘* Stop.”’ The 
line is then firmly grasped, and the number of 
knots which have passed off mark the speed of the 
ship, so that it is easy, by multiplying the rate of 
thong with the number of hours sailed, to know 
how far the mariner has proceeded on his journey. 

Furnished with these various instruments and 
books for securing him from danger, and directing 
him with certainty to the place of his destination, 
the navigator sets sail from port, or, as itis usually 
called, takes his departure. As the shore begins to 
recede from view, a conspicuous headland js cho- 
sen, Whose latitude and longitude are noted in the 








tables ; and by consulting the compass, the mari- 
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ner determines its bearing, whilst the distance from 
itis either determined by the eye or by the pro- 
gress which the vessel makes from it. The log is 
now thrown every hour, the course and distance 
being carefully noted, for the of being en- 
tered in the log-book at the termination of every 
day. By the chart, the seaman learns what islands, 
rocks, shoals, or cther interruptions, may lie be- 
tween him and the port to which he directs his 
course, anid he steers so as to avuid the danger. 
What is called working up the reckoning takes 
place every day at noon, To know the exact 
position in which a vessel may be at any given 
time, is of the last importance in navigation ; for if 
the mariner were ignorant of this, he might run 
ashore, or upon rocks, without suspecting et 
there was any danger to be apprehended. There 
are two ways of ascertaining this, and both are of 
a nature too intricate, we fear, to be made perfect- 
ly intelligible to any but those who possess some 
knowledge of the subject. In the steerage, or oth- 
er convenient part of aship, there is kept a lug- 
board, which is divided into a number of columns. 
In the first are inserted the hours of the day ; in 
the second, the number of knots which the vessel 
runs during half a minute; in the third are the 
number of fathoms, ten of which oaght to make a 
knot ; in the fourth, the courses steered by the 
compass ; ia the fifth, the winds; in the sixth, the 
leeway—(/eeway is the deviation which a ship 
makes from her proper course by means of tides or 
currents ; leeward, too, denotes that part ‘o which 
the wind is blowing); the seventh contains the 
transactions of the day. Every day at noon the 
contents are numbered up and transferred to the 
log-book, which is drawn up in a manner similar to 
the preceding ; the several courses are corrected, 
and allowances made for Jeeway, with the variation 
and the distance run, by which is shown the differ- 
ence of latitude, and the departure the ship has 
made during the twenty-four hours. The differ- 
ence of latitude being applied to the latitude left, 
by adding or substracting in salling from or to- 
wards the equator, at once gives the latitude of the 
ship. The longitude, however, is not so evsily de- 
termined, longitudinal degrees being nowh« ‘e alike 
in length, except at the equator; and there are 
many ways, more or less accurate, of deducing the 
difference of longitude from the departure, the la- 
titude being known. By the aid of a table of me- 
ridianal parts, the difference of longitude on an 
oblique course is obtained in an easy and correct 
manner. 

Such a method of ascertaining the position of a 
ship is liable to error ; but there is another, which, 
when circumstances admit of its being adopted, is 
i ndent of all terrestrial influence, such as 
winds and currents. Itis by taking the altitudes 
of the heavenly bodies—that of the sun by day, 
and those of the moon and stars by night. By the 
diurnal revolution of our earth, all of these are 
brought to the meridian once in every twenty-four 
hours. Now, by the declination of these Jumina- 
ries, or their distance from the equator at any given 
time, the latitude is easily ascertained. As the 
sun’s meridian altitude is that which furnishes at 
once the easiest and most correct method of finding 
the latitude, we shall explain how it is taken. In 
this process one or more of the following instru- 
ments are necessary : A quadrant, sextant, circle, 
or octant of reflection. A quadrant, as its name 
indicates, consiste of a quarter of a circle ; and as 
the circle is calculated to contain 360 degrees, the 
quadrant is an arc of ninety degrees, these being 
subdivided into smaller portions. It is provided 
with glasses atlached to a straight rod, through 
which the heavenly body is to be seen, and the po- 
sition of which on the graduated arc determines 
the altitude of the body. A telescope is now gen- 
erally used for sight instead of sinple glasses.. The 
sextant and circle are constructed on similar prin- 
ci , the latter being now much used. Provided 
with one of* these, the observer, by means of a 
small mirror, with which the instrument used is 
provided, brings down the image of the sun, until 
the lower limb just sweeps the horizon. The as- 
cent of the sun is carefully followed until it ceases 
to rise. At this moment it has reached the meri- 
dian, and the altitude, as shown by the index, is 
taken down. A number of corrections must ne- 


cessarily be made, which, however, can be de- 
spatched in less than a quarter of an hour, and then 
the true meridian altitude of the sun is obtained. Ta- 
king this from a quadrant, the zenith distance is ob- 









tained. The zenith is that point of the heavens 
metliately above the head of the apr tteAa nme | 
that a line passed from the centre of the earth thr 
his position ; and the zenith distance is the distance 
between that point of the heavens and the other 
int where the sun attained his test elevation. 
he zenith distance, however, is not the latitude ; 
for, as every one knows, the sun his exact 
position in the heavens every day, gradually as- 
cending until the 21st of July, and then descending 
for six months. But this is easily corrected... Twi 
a year the sun is on the equinoctial, and | 
tance from it on either side increases to above 
twenty-two slegpacs. This distance is called his 
declination, his declination fer the noon of 
each day is given in the Nautical Almanac, re 
dispensable volume in a mariner’s library. IE; 
sun has declined from the ec/iptie on the side 
the observer, the declination is added to the zeni 
distance : if he has declined on the other. side of 
the ecliptic, the declination is subtracted from the 
zenith distance. The ecliptic is an imaginary 
cle of the celestial sphere, and denotes the 
which the sun takes in his annual journey 
west to east in the heavens. By this means 
true latitude is obtained, and its value in navigation 
must be obvious to every one. Upon the, charts 
are delineated the coasts, rocks, shoals, island 
other portions of land, and their latitudes and] 
tudes are correctly laid down; so that, when at 
noon of each day, or even during night, if it.is 
cessary, and observation can be made,and the 
tude of the position in which the ship lies has been 
ascertained, the seaman knows at once the dis- 
tance he is from his destination or proximity to any 
danger which he must avoid. It is a singular fact 
which may be observed by looking at any map.of 
the globe, ‘hat most coasts and continents lie in 
a northern and southern direction, so that navi- 
gation, by the remarkable oreo of nature, 
is rendered much easier, especially in long voyages, 
than it would be were the land distributed i 
larly in every direction. Hence the value which 
seamen attach to latitude, and the of the 
nautical phrase ‘‘ latitude, lead, and look-out.” 
But there are various coasts which stretch east and 
west, so that points upon them can only be deter- 
mined by longitude. The discovery of the longi- 
tude at sea was once a problem which.excited 
great interest amongst philosophers, and various 
ways have been devised te find a method by which 
it could easily be determined in any given situation. 
In these methods the grand element istime. As in 
the earth’s diurnal revolution any given meridian 
which is brought under the sun at a given hour 
reaches it again in twenty-four hours afterwards, 
the difference of time between two places may be 
made to determine their longitude. . Twenty-four 
hours and 360 degrees are equal to a be der 
Ww, 





the equator and other great circles can be i 

ently estimated by either of these divisions. 

if by means of a correct tume-keeper or chronome- 
ter, as these instruments are called, we can ascer- 
tain the time at first meridian and the time at ship, 
the longitude may be ascertained. These watchs 
or clocks have been brought to a very great 
of nicety. They are set to the time of the 
meridian before quitting port, and their rate cafe- 
fully ascertained before leaving the land. © To'find 
the longituce by means of achronometer, the mari- 
ner has merely to take an observation of thesun or 
other star, and deduce the time of ship (a technical 
expression . EniSUNG ID tine on board of ship et 
which the heavenly body attains its meridian alti- 
tude) ; this, compared with the time at the fi 
meridian, simultaneously given by the chtonotme- 
ter, determines the longitude. To ensure perfect 
accuracy, more than one chronometer is used; for 
a single one, from its being easily deranged, might 
prove a dangerous guide. The longitude may be 
observed by the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, ont 
by the distance of the moon from the sun, and oth- 
er fixed stars. In the Nautical Almanac, the posi- 
tions of these heavenly bodies at given tines are 
noted down ; and by comparing his own observa- 
tions with this book, the mariner is enabled to de- 
termine the longitude. But he must also be care- 
ful to observe every species of marine phenomena : 
tides, currents, and so forth, as well as the fixed 
lights of heaven, ard the delicate instruments con- 
structed for the purpose of guiding him through the 
pathless waste of waters. By attentive watching, 
navigation may be remlered both safe and easy ; 
but carelessness to the various means which we 
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> pointed out as necessary to ensure accuracy 
steering, have ever proved, and still prove year- 
Ja to many thousands of individua rs 


[From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 
Literary Fashions, 

Literature would a to be subject to much 

e mutations renovations as the earth is 


ed to have undergone by Baron Cuvier.— 
the whole of its ex- 


- 





Imagery, subjects, whole strata of materials 
r prose and verse, sink out of sight, and from be- 
ing the verdant solace of the eyes of one genera- 
become a mere mineral fuel to the next — 
heathen deities, and all the ideas and incidents 
connected with them, which were the constituent 
of the first polite literature that ever existed, 
fiow ¢aked into a great sandstone bed, which 
‘men of to day pass over almost without know- 
that it is there. The modern literature which 
isted of senseless allusions to that great subsid- 
, has long since been gravelled, and laid u 
top of it. Over that again lie a few v 
Geposits of the Pope and Addison school, mixed 
some t boulders; to be in time covered 
the gay, the fresh, the brilliant literature which 
present flourishing. Down they go, stratum 
stratum, and still thesurface remains as green 
t to the sense as ever. 

1 have been led into these reflections by a recent 
‘eurvey of the English poets, a class of writers over 
fashion is found perhaps more prevalent than 
over any other. Of the poetry of the last century, 
it may be said, that, while many of the favorite 
‘themes are peculiar to the time, almost the whole 
‘of the imagery, sentiments and language, are such 
as would not now be used in literature. There is 
€ coldness, a mannerism about it, that would ena- 
ble one to detect a stray stanza in the midst of 
whole volumes of modern verse. 


Now the sun, with orient ray, 

Warms the earth and gives the day, 
While of Mirth and Pleasure born, 
Walks forth the balmy-breathing Morn, 
And scatters, from her rosy hand, 
Thousand odours round the land. 


The genial season all things hail, 

Verdant wood and bloomy vale ; 

Herds the plain with lowings fill, 

Bleatings answer from the hill ; 

While, irom every bush and spray, 
» +. JMusie welcomes in the day. 

Such selected at random from an old magazine, 

were the verses com by our fathers—neat 
‘verses formed of tolerably preper words, but either 
referring to ideas which we do not think poetical, 
or treating them in a manner which comes to the 
‘same thing. What modern poet would speak of 
‘* orient ray,” or of “‘ balmy-breathing morn,” or 
“of the ** genial seasons,” or of ‘‘ verdant woods?”’ 
‘How entirely different the description of morning 
‘by a bard of our own age! 


The sun is up, and ‘tis a morn of May 
Round old Ravenna’s clear-shown towers and bay ; 
‘A morn, the loveliest which the year has seen, 
Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its green; 
For a warm eve and gentle rains at night 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light, 

And there’s a crystal clearness all about; 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out ; 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze ; 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage trees ; 
“And when you listen, you may hear a coil 

Of bubbling springs about the grassy soil ; 

And all the scene in short—sky, earth and sea— 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, which laughs out 

openly.* 

Here, it is needless to point out, though the 
words are in several cases more exactly those used 
in common specch, the picture is infinitely clearer, 
and the whole effect ten thousand times more poe- 
tical. Butit isin the department of sentimental 
poetry, that the difference is most marked. Let us 


* Story of Rimini, by Leigh Hunt. 
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lake a stanza of what was intended to be amatory 
poetry, from Hughes, a gentleman whose whole 
works are still regularly reprinted in editions of the 
British Poets: — 
Ye tender powers, how shall I move 
A careless maid that laughs at love ? 
Cupid, to my succour fly : 
Come with all thy thrilling darts, 
Thy melting flames to soften hearts ; 
Conquer for me or I die! 

Here we have tender powers, thrilling darts, 
melting flames, and a being called Cupid, of all of 
which you never see a trace now-a-days in poetry. 
‘Where can Cupid and the tender powers have 


gone? 
How differently does a modern poet speak of 


love! 
All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve, 
The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve. 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued; 
Subdued and cherished long. 





She wept with pity and delight— 

She blushed with love and maiden shame, 
And like the murmur of a dream 

I heard her breathe my name. 


Her wet cheek glowed, she stept aside, 
As conscious of my look she stept, 

Then suddenly with timorous eye, 
She flew to me and wept. 


She half-enclosed me with her arms, 
She press’d me with a meek embrace, 

And bending back her head looked up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


’T was partly love and partly fear, 
And partly was a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel than see 

The swelling of her heart. 


I calmed her fears and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And thus I won my Genevieve; 
My bright and beauteous bride ! 


It is evident that at the time when Coleridge 
wrote these beautiful verses, there must have been 
an entirely different way of thinking and feeling 
on the subject of the tender passion, from what 
there was in the days of Mr. Hughes. It would 
appear, that when a t of the early part of the 
eighteenth century wished to describe the fact of 
an attachment having been formed, he set himself 
to relate how Cupid laid himself in ambush in the 
lady’s eye, and from that fortress shot forth a dart 
at the breast of the unhappy youth, who straight 
began to writhe under his wound, and could get no 
rest or ease till the lady was pleased to smile upon 
him. Now, it is certainly very strange, that, if 
this was really the way of human nature in respect 
of love, it should have ever ceased to beso. If 
Cupid ever was an agent in such matters, why is 
he not so now? Either our ancestors must have 
been in a delusion upon this point, or human nature 
has experienced some singular change, past all ex- 
planation. 

It may be said that the change is only in fashion, 
that one set of poetical imagery and machinery has 

iven place to another, and that human nature in 

r great general features remains too same. Yet, 
if poetry be held as depending for acceptance upon 
the success with which it expresses the nore ele- 
vated feelings of human nature, and pictures the 
more elevated circumstances in which it may be 
placed; we must still be surprised to find that the 
nation could for a century receive a kind of poetry 
almost entirely different, in body, colour, and ex- 
pression, from what it was disposed to receive in a 
subsequent age. Casting our eye at random over 
| the pages of a collection of the classic versifiers of 
the last century, we find—** Ye gods and Nereid 








of the rolling year” —* While to your charms u 
ual verse I raise”—** Gently smoothe thy flight, 
Time”—* The graces and the wandering loves” 
—* Towns, forests, herds and men, promiscuous 
drown’d, with one great death deform the dreary 
in on, Delia hear, in candid 
ays”’—** Why art thou slow to strike th’ harmoni- 
ous shell ?”»—** Oh, formed by nature, and refined 
by art””—** Daphnis stood pensive in the shade”— 
** To wake the soul by tender strokes of art””—-and 
thousands of similar es, such as are no longer 
introduced into poetry. Even in the rhymes of 
the two periods there is a prevailing difference.— 
Formerly, arms and charms were perpetually ex- 
citing alarms. A youth used to be adorned with 
every art, to warm and win the coldest heart.— 
Woods were always strictly associated with floods. 
The bard, filled with fancy’s fire, never failed, 
within the next two lines, to seize his glowing /yre. 
Beside a brook would stand a beauteous naid, who 
in the stream her lovely form surveyed. People 
walked over the verdant field, tu inspect the 
wealth which God and nature yield; or over the 
plain, to see the riches of the grain ; or along the 
meadows, to see the Jambs run sporting by the 
side of their dams. ‘The satirist, filled with a ge- 
nerous rage, would sit down to lash the follies of 
the age. The mind was always a thing to be re- 
fined. The idea of Jove was never far from the 
idca of a grove, or of a dove, or of one who thro’ 
the meads did rove. Grace was generally within 
call of face, and fame was always snare f 
ready to proclaim. Such rhymes are found in al- 
most every poem produced during the Jast century, 
and not one of them is ever now used. They ap- 
_ to have been completely worn out, and laid 

e. 

Epode, Strophe, and Antistrophe, were at one 
time considerably in request by our ts, who 
have now disused their services, though for what 
reason we do not know. Whether such words 
meant men or women, some inferior animals, 
or inanimate objects, it is now impossible to tell; 
we only know that they were a sort of personages 
introduced like characters ina drama, at certain 
heads of the versification, and must have been 
something more than mere words of course.— 
Burns, we think, was among the last of the poets 
who had recourse to these nondescript pg or 
Since his time, they have not been heard of. They 
appear to have walked off the stage about the be- 
ginning of the present century. Whether they 
are only in a state of dormancy, ready for renewed 
action, or are clean dead and gone, is a mystery 
which nobody has thought fit to explore. Can no 
one tell us what has come of Messieurs or Mes- 
dames Epode, Strophe, and Antistrophe ? 

Of all obsolete literary ideas, however, the Muse 
is the most notable. From Milton to Cowper, the 
Muse was all in all. No poet could stir a step 
without her. They lived only by her grace. She 
was indeed the real source of all the poetry of that 
age, while the poets were merely her mouth-pie- 
ces. 

Goddess of numbers, and of thoughts sublime ! 

Celestial Muse! 
says Mr. be pray in a humble attempt to chaunt 
the praises of the house of Nassau. 

Of arms and war my Muse aspires to sing, 
says Congreve, in opening an address to the ki 
on the taking of Namur. P c” 

Qh, power unseen! by whose resistless force 

Compelled, I take this flight, direct my course, 
he continues—which shows that she not only was 
invoked asa directress, but acted with an inde- 

ndent and uncontrollable sway over her subjects. 

here were various muses, however, aS appears 
from a verse of Addison— 

O that some muse, renowned for lofty verse, 

In daring numbers would thy toils rehearse. 

And every body will recollect that the muse which 
this poet possessed was one like a horse!) whom 
he ** bridled in with pain.”” Muses, too, would ap- 
pear to have been mortal as well as their friends 
the poets— 

A muse expiring, who, with earliest voice, 

Made kings, and queens, and beauty’s charms her 

choice, 











nymphs who rule the sea”—*‘ Janus, great leader 


Now on her death-bed, this last homage pays— 
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says Granville, on presenting a copy of his poems 
to the qiteen. How an however, on turning 
to the poems of Aaron Hill, to find the direct con- 
trary asserted ! 

‘Too long provoked, émmortal muse forgive—&c. 
Verily these old rhymesters seem to have hardly 
been acquainted, as the earl of Pembroke said of 
the blundering herald, with their own silly trade. 
Yet it is in Hill that we find the best account of 
the chief or queen muse, the mother of the hive, 
as it were—though he too still seems to be a little 
in the dark as to her real nature;— 


Not the low muse, who lends her feeble fite 

To flush pale spleen, or light up loose desire ; 

But that bright influence, that expansive glow, 

Which first in angel numbers learned to flow ; 

Ere time had struck eternity with shade, 

Or day, or night, or spate or form was made ; 

Tuned the raised notes at which creation grew, 

And worlds, and stars, and suns, and heavens shot 
new. 

She, she, the Muse—oh, ne'er to be defined, &e. 


Hill, a little after, adds—**I feel her now!” bu 
though he felt her, he was still unable to tell exact 
ly who or what she was. From Pattison, another 
of these classic Poets, we learn that a muse could 
be borrowed occasionally, as one gentleman will 
borrow a horse from another— 


Lend me thy muse, thy merits to proolaim, 
And give thy worth its just intrinsic fame, 


says this writer to a friend about to be separated 
from him. If these beings could be lent about in 
this way, it is hardly to be wondered at that they 
should have fallen out of repute. This, however, 
we consider a point liable to some doubt. One 
thing is clear, the Muses are dead. Whether they 
were horses or ladies, or bright influences ne’er to 
be defined, down they have all gone—peace to 
their manes—leaving nothing to us moderns but 
the recollection of their brilliant services. 








The following beautiful poem was written by the 
Rev. Mr. Grey, who died a short time since in In- 
dia, at Bhooj, where he was stationed as a chaplain 
in the East India Company’s service, and was con- 
ducting the education of one of the native princes. 
This gentleman was highly esteemed in Scotland, 
and his poetical talent is immortalized in the 
Queen’s Wake, where he is represented as “the 
bard of Greece.” 

The manuscript from which this is printed, was 
received from his son, who was recently on a visit 
to the United States, and permission was given a 
friend to publish it. Delicacy and regard to the 
feelings of distinguished persons in another land, 
prevent us from saying tnore, on the romantic cir- 
cumstances connected with the composition of the 
poem, and the life of its pious and accomplished 
author. 

India—A Poem. 
INTRODUCTION. 
I, 

Oh, how may I adventure now to sing, 
And she, my fellow exile, in the dust, 
Whose hand love's offering was wont to bring, 
To bless the bosom that reposed in trust 
On her affection. Now, alas! I must 
Stand in a solitary niche alone, 
Like as a baseless, mutilated bust, 
Or as the earth, blent with the precious stone, 
When it is broken, dark—my borrowed lustre gone. 


il. 
Oh! cruel memory, why thus dost thou show 
So rich and fair, the relics of the past? 
Is it but to enhance the present woe, 
Or on the dark a darker shadow cast? 
Like hungry man ’mid plenty, doom’d to fast, 
I see the joys that ripen'd on the trees, 
The branches with the juicy fruit opprest ; 
But may not taste, as when I roam’d at ease, 
Drank sweets in every flower and balm in every breeze. 





Oh! is my bliss, a cheating vision, gone, 

The mirror shadow, like the airy dream, 

That on the imaged brain so brightly shone, 

To mock reality? Or, like the stream 

That glitters with a short, delusive beam; 

Before the storm so bright, and now so dark, 

Or does it like the fairy rainbow seem, 

Engendered of the sun and spray, to lead the bark, 

Only to rocks and sheals, destruction’s destin’d mark. 
IV. 

Where are the mutual smile and kindling eye, 

All the sweet counsels we together had— 

The kindred pulse of sorrow and of joy, 

The fancies that on equal pinions rode 

Like faithful doves—the flowery path we trode ; 

The golden shrine the heart had built for love— 

The blise on earth seal’d by the bliss above, 

The radiant web of life, affection’s finger wove ! 


We 
What are they but the dry and wither’d leaves 
That bleak November shakes from off the tree? 
When earth, robb’d of its glowing garment, grieves, 
And but the wrecks of beauty we may see! 
Did the spring bloom but winter’s spoil to be? 
Love’s shrine arise in ruins but to lie? 
Oh! step dame Nature, was it thy decree, 
That on the wind the web of life should fly, 
And kindred fancies fall from soaring in the sky? 


VI. 

By lights of eve, go seek the church yard stone— 
Alas! she sleeps not where her fathers lie ; 
No kindred dust is near—she is alone, 
Nor smiles on the green grave her native sky. 
Yet thither did her fond affections fly, 
That she in kindred love might there unite ; 
Pillow her head in death, where they were nigh : 
Her simple tale that kindred hands should write, 
And kindred eyes might read what love and truth in- 

dite. 


Vil. 
Nature on her had lavished all the gifts 
That to her favorite children she supplies, 
Like an uncultured flower amid the rifts 
Of the lone mountain from the sunny skies, 
She drew her unexhausted energies ; 
The teeming fancy and the eloquence 
That brightly pictures fancy to the eyes, 
The gentle heart, keen judgment, manly sense, 
The copious coming thought, the patience to condense. 


. 


VIL. 
The voice of music, and the speaking eye, 
That thrill’d the ear and made the spirit glad ; 
The periods from the smiling lips that fly 
Like tones of the melodious organ bred, 
Which the fond heart a willing captive made. 
Yes! sterner eyes than mine were wet with tears, 
As through the labyrinth the soul she led, 
The sorrows and the joys, the hopes and fears, 
And wove the simple tale of the long by-gone years, 


TX, 
Oh! noble minded woman, didst thou not 
Thy head to fortune’s keenest shafts expose ? 
Heroic, generous, thoughts of self forgot, 
To shelter me and mine from coming woes. 
Around thy tomb a saintly halo glows. 
Oh! when thy duty thou hadst meekly done, 
Thou didst adventure far to seek repose, 
And thou didst find it, but twas seen and gone ; 
The beam a moment shone before the setting sun. 


X. 
Oh! Mary, do I dream, or art thou gone? 
And shall I never see thee smile again, 
That brightest through the tear of pity shone ? 
The melody of joy—the balm of pain, 
Has all evanished, but a single grain 
Of sand? No! grafted on a brighter tree, 
Thou shalt not wither! Hope is not in vain— 
A Saviour lives, and I shall meet with thee, 
Where tears may never flow, nor love divided be. 





( Never. before published.) 
FIRST BOOK. ° 
I. | 
There is a land of old, the Orient’s pride, . 
Where hand in hand the summer and the spring, _, 
Like fair twin sisters, sporting side by side, 
The fruits, the green leaves and the blossoms bring. - 
The humming birds descend upon the wing, ad’ 
Like showers of rainbows, and unrival’d flowers 
From amaranthine beds sweet odors fling, 
Land of the spice grove and ambrosial bowers, . . 
Aye cloudless is thy sky, aye rosy are thy hours. 


II. 
Oh ! India, art thou not a favored land, 
The gems of ocean and of earth are thine, 
The richest works of nature’s cunning hand, 


oe 


> © & 


The diamond, manufactured in the mine, 
The starry ruby and the ruddy vine ; - 
The cocoa’s milky fruit and spiral crown. : 
With blending ray, thy pearl and sapphire shine. 
What other lands by labor make their own, ‘7 
Grows native in thy fields, uncultured and unsown. 
ITT. 
The wildest contrasts on thy shore are seen! 2 


All thet offends the eye—whatever charms— 

Amid the sun-burnt plain the tree is green ; 

The lion dens alone—the monkey swarms— _ 
The ring-dove murmurs love—the eagle arms 

His claw with thunder—the lone bulbul sings 
Eve’s vespers, and the tiger’s voice alarms. 

The antelope, like a fair vision, wings 

His flight upon the winds; the deadly cobra stings. 


IV. 
Now the hot wind, as from a furnace glows, 
Now like the winnowings of an angel's wing, 
Soft and ambrosial, sporting with the rose, 
The breath of life, the sister of the spring, 
The skies from out their misty fountains fling, 
Which o’er the flooded earth a deluge sweeps, 
To the proud palace, ruin threatening ; 
Now in the balmy tears that evening weepsy | 
With the soft dropping dews the folding rose-bud» © | 


steeps. 


V. 2 
From golden vales, romantic hills arise 
Aerial—crown, and tower, and citadel, 
Like a brave city gleaming in the skies ; 
But there alone the slave and despot dwell ; 
There fancy never tuned her magic shell 
To glory’s numbers—there was never heard 
The kindling voice of freedom’s trumpet peal, 
To rouse the patriot, and to fire the bard, 
To sing his native land, that mountain home to guard. 


Vi. 
A battlement to thee has nature given, 
Invader may not seale nor undermine ; 
Based in earth's eentre—turreied in heaven ; 
Its bastions are of workmanship divine. 
A moat undug by mortal hand is thine, 
That foemen may not drain nor turn aside 
The Indus, Ganges, and the ocean’s brine, 
The Hymalee, from whence thou mights’t defied 
The assembled world, in arms against thy peace, al- 
lied. 


Vil. 
But what avails the giant Hymalee 
Among the stars, who hides his iron horn ? 
The Ganges and the Indus, each a sea 
Made for dominion, but of glory shorn ! 
Oh! do they not thy dastard spirit scorn, 
And mourn their fate, that they are doom'd to roll 
Their mighty billows among nations born 
To endless slavety 1 Men of dwartish soul, 
Inglorious, uninspired, blind as the burrowing mole. 
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The glow of beauty is upon thy land, 
Yet. history preserves ao golden spoil, 
And freedom hallows not one grain of sand | 
Thy sons, in continent and ocean’s isle, 
Point to no battle field nor hoary pile, _ 
And cry, our fathers fought and conquer’d there ! 
The hero's ashes sleep not in thy soil; 

of extinguished greatness, where 
Fancy may light her torch, or valor learn to dare. 


1X. 
The slave consoles himself in other lands, 
That in some distant age his sires were free ! 
And while he drags his chain and clanks his bands, 
He sings the song of ancient liberty. 
Freedom, alas ! was never known to thee, 
Even her dim shadows fall not from the sky 
Of backward ages; even her memory 
A dream forgotten, as the clouds that fly 
Racking before the winds, leaves not a track on high. 


aiid x. 


His birthright—bondage—Scythian, Arab, Frank, 
Whioe’er has willed, has forged for him a chain. 
The waters of the Indus have been drunk 


' By every nation, nor does he complain ; 


Smite, tread on him, he smiteth not again. 

Seeks he revenge? ’Tis with the serpent’s bite, 
That springs unseen, and not the just disdain 

Of injured man, who nobly claims his right— 

But as a skulking thing, who brooks not freedom’s light. 


Y XI. 
In other climes, there is an altar where 
Freedom is worshipped, and a crumbling pile 
Though dead, that speaks, and though in ruins fair, 
That wears, in dust and ashes, beauty’s smile, 
The untarnished mirror of some glorious toil ; 
Here every creature, honors hath divine— 


' The ox that grazes, and the snakes that coil, 


The storm that darkens, and the stars that shine, 
And liberty, oh! strange, unhonor’d by a shrine. 


XII. 
There is a spell, a magic in a name, 
To allsave India’s hapless children known, 
Sacred to liberty and ancient fame ; 
*Tis Tell, or Bannockburn, or Marathon ! 
Some cherish’d symbol of the ages gone, 
That men may teach their children with their creed, 
Soon as they lisp a prayer—from freedom’s throne, 
A trumpet voice, to bless each glorious deed, 
With love of high emprize, the youthful soul to feed. 


‘ XIII. 
But here; alas! there is no sound nor sight 
That one memorial from the wreck may save ; 
Not-even a kindling of sepulchral light, 
But all is dismal as the inglorious grave, 
Where laurel o’er the cypress does not wave. 
’Tis beauty’s skeleton, a living death, 
Unsung by bard, unhallowed by the brave ; 
A temple ruined by the thunder’s seath, 
The dead, the waveless sea, of Gop’s avenging wrath. 


XIV. 
Man is a riddle that is hard to read, 
There is a model beaming in his face 
That may the spirit of the sculptor lead 
To just conception—he may therein trace 
Beauty enthroned, as in its native place ; 
Nature’s harmonious hand has touch’d the whole 
With the soft lines of symmetry and grace ; 
Light and etherial, of expression full, 
The elastic, cadenc’d step, the musie of the soul. 


XV. 
But ah! by beauty is the mind engraced, 
Unharmonized by the melodious tune 
Of nature’s music; by the strength unbraced, 
Of the unshackled thought—her noblest boon. 





: is eye on truth and wisdom’ 8 noon ; 
He moves not from his father’s narrow range. 
Expect the feathered architect as soon 

The structure of his parent nest to change, 
As he should change in ought, all alter’d modes as 
strange. 


XVI. 
Oh! why has nature in her frolic, given 
The Casket vile, so beautiful a case ? 
Without, he is the fairest work of heaven, 
Within, a sepulchre, a pest-house base, 
A flying demon with an angel face ; 
A lazar house of villanies and lies ; 
Inglorious scion of a slavish race ; 
A bladder blown and puffed with perjuries, 
The mean dissembler’s art, his intellectual! prize. 


XVII. 
Give him his slumber, and the banian shade 
Of what mayhap he has no hope nor dread ; 
The trumpet’s battle voice may shake the glade, 
And freedom’s pinions wave above his head ; 
You charm the serpent and awake the dead. 
Fancy may hold the mirror to his eyes, 
His drowsy soul her shadows may not glad, 
And like the branches under which he lies, 
His spirit downward grows, but not again to rise. 


XVIII. 

Hast thou the starry night of India seen? 
What beauty is, ‘then, certes thou may’st know ; 
Conjecture what it may erewhile have been, 
When sinful man had not yet marr'd its glow. 
Is that bright city not a goodly show ? 
Those palaces, those temples of the sky, 
Those gardens wherein golden flew’ rets blow ; 
Those sapphire thrones, those ruby towers on high, 
Those founts of light, that shine like some fair spirit’s 

eye. 


XIX. 

Where God himself has graved the fairest page 
Of the creation in the beams of light, 
The unsent prophet, and the blinded sage, 
The volume stain, and arrogantly write 
Strange characters, and forms of wild affright. 
Yes! on the eternal seats of heaven they dare 
To throne the powers of darkness and of night ; 
The vilest things of ocean, earth and air, 
To them they worship pay, and by their name they 

swear. 


XX. 
With monsters they distort the glorious sky, 
Such as the strangest fancy never drew ; 
For things the loathsomest they make a sty 
Of heaven’s pavilions ; therein may you view 
What superstition elsewhere never knew. 
Abortions, such as night-mare on the brain 
Never created; all the fabled crew 
Of satyrs, and of mermen of the main, 
Were beauty, if compared to that infernal train, 


XXI. 

Oh! Greece, thy sky was fair—thy soil was bright— 
Thine was it to exalt, and thine to charm ; 
Thy words were wisdom, and thy deeds were light ; 
Thy fancy was victorious as thine arm ; 
Thy ashes still the generous spirit warm. 
In sorrow’s tears, yet radiant is thine eye ; 
Though thou art galled by base oppression’s harm, 
Thy star of glory still is in the sky, 
In sack-cloth rob’d, yet crowned with laurels not to 

die. 


XXIT. 
Romantic land, of freedom and of song, 
Of great memorials, and with beauty fraught ; 
When men have wandered fancy’s vales among, 





Or in the fields of liberty have fought 








Amid thy: ruins, 4 ae as a made, 

Of every age and clime, and thence have brought : 
The kindlings of the counsels not to fade, Pe: 
That have their mighty name in glory’s light array’d. 


XXIII. 
Thy genius yet, that lives in Marathon, 
Presided has on many a bloody day, 
And by her voice has led the warrior on 
To conquer or to die in her array. 
The muse of Pindar’s or of Homer’s lay 
Has touch’d the string of many a poet's lyre . 
With wildly warbled melody, and they Re 


Have drunk a portion of the sacred fire . 
To give the finger skill—the bosom to inspire. F 
XXIV 


When men have homes and temples to defend, 

Or fancies that create, or hearts that feel, 

Shall they to thy bright shores their footsteps bend 
To stamp upon those fancies, nature’s seal, 

And for heroic deeds those hearts to steel ? 

To follow nature is to follow thee. 

The great example, medicine, is to heal, 

To balm the gaping wounds of slavery, 

Tke fetter'd to unchain, and forth to send him free. 


XXV. 
Thy fancies flow from nature’s royal mint, 
Gems rich and rare, and each medallion bears 
Her sovereign image, with the emblems blent 
Of every muse, and bright the smile she wears ; 
Sublime thy genius triumphs over years, 
Thy glory shines in self-created light, 
Thy eye undimm'd by sorrow and by tears, 
Looks through the darkest clouds of fortune’s night, 
An uneclipsed sun in its meridian height. 


XXVI. 
Describest thou? the very things arise, -" 
And nature’s self is kindling in the lines ; 
The earth is green, serenely blue the skies, 
The tempest darkens and the sun light shines ; 
Heroic virtue frames her vast designs, 
Speaks the melodious warbling of the winds 
Intelligibly—harmony refines— 
Beam the stars brightly, and men’s loftier minds, e 
A garland for the moon, the silver halo binds, 


XXVII. 
Even in thy superstructure, how unlike 
This wretched land—in every temple where 
The rights of blood, and fear with horror strike 
Erroneous is thy creed, yet it is fair ; 
Thy god’s are emblems of the earth, and air, 
In forms of beauty one has sovereign power, 
And the dread thunder, some the symbols bear ¢ 
Of genius, and of fancy, and the flower 
Of radiant youth and health, and one has wisdom’s 
dower. ( To be continued. ) 
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